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Peace Without Honour 


HE new Peace Conference of Paris will inevitably be com- 

pared with that other Peace Conference of Paris which 
finished its labours just over twenty-seven years ago—and the 
comparison will no less inevitably be to the advantage of the 
earlier conference. It is true that the parallel is not exact. The 
meeting that begins on Monday is not an cecumenical council 
on the lines of the Gongress of Vienna, to settle the problems 
of a whole world, Its task is limited in range to the conclusion 
of five treaties with the minor enemies ; to hold a Peace Con- 
ference without disposing’ of the remains of Nazi Germany is 
to play “Hamlet” without the Prince of Darkness. But the 
exclusion is symptomatic: the problem of Germany is excluded 
because the Great Powers are still completely at odds over it. 
The Conference is being called to register such agreements, 
compromises and postponements of difficulties as the Powers 
have been able to reach in the matter of the satellites ; it will 
get into trouble if it goes any further. 

But the restricted subject-matter is not the only reason why 
the Conference is regarded by the world with no emotion loftier 
than a mixture of cynicism and resignation. The chief reason is 
that the settlements mow to be confirmed seem to be as devoid 
as they well could be’ of anything that looks like a principle. 
There is nothing, peecchades orks draft Italian treaty to lift 


the hearts of men. Both in deciding what to leave to Italy and in 
deciding what to takeaway, the Powers have shown the same 
impartial injustice: South Tirol is left and reparations are to 
be exacted from a looted battleground. German propaganda 


succeeded, in the inter-war years, in making the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles a synonym of injustice. But what a monument of recti- 
tude and principle it now, in retrospect, appears. It had its 
blemishes ; it disappointed the idealists. But the wonder is 
how little it compromised the principles on which it was based, 
the principles of self-determination, of liberal democracy, of 
human rights. If there were any prospect at all, at Paris in the 
coming weeks, of concluding a peace as good as Versailles, there 
would be excited enthusiasm throughout the world. The sur- 
face of the earth has, this week, given a minute heave, a little 
twitch. The scientists will ascribe it to the second atomic bomb 
at Bikini. It has really been the world shrugging its shoulders. 

That this mood has settled on the world is, of course, far 
more disastrous than any specific thing that may be done, or 
left undone, at Paris. The cause of it is that any sense of prin- 
ciple appears, at least for the time being, to have gone out of 
international affairs. But what is the cause of the cause? Why 
is it that a war begun with such desperate resolve, and won with 
such devotion, has had such squalid results ? Some will blame 
the hatreds born of the horrors of the war itself. Others will 
blame the irruption, and the present commanding position, of a 
semi-oriental power uncommitted to liberal western ideas of 
justice and liberty. But either defence implies that there has 
been a surrender on the part of those whose duty it was to 
preserve their peoples’ principles. Why has the surrender been 
$0 quick and so easy ? 
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This is the question with which Mr Victor Gollancz concerns 
himself in his latest book, “ Our Threatened Values.” As with 
Mr Gollancz’s other recent writings, the treatment of Germany 
is the central theme, but the survey is extended to the considera- 
tion of an alleged general crisis of moral values in our civilisa- 
uen. Mr Gollancz holds that Western civilisation has gradu- 
aily evolved a certain moral code, a system of values centred 
on respect for human personality ; he does not claim that prac- 
tice has always, or even normally, conformed to these values, 
but he maintains that they had, until quite recently, “with 
whatever painful slowness, been winning acceptance,” that “ the 
general direction had been unmistakable,” and that “ the 
deliberate and self-conscious denial of these values had long 
been becoming increasingly rare.” Now, however, according to 
the author, the whole trend is in danger of being reversed. 
“ Fewer and fewer men fight for these values: more and more 
let them go by default ; and more and more either imply cr 
openly proclaim. a belief in their contraries.” 


* 


The book does net waste time on the repudiation of these 
values by the Fascist and Nazi creeds, first because the terms 
. of their challenge have been. sufficiently well known, and 
secondly because the Fascist Powers have been defeated in the 
war and that menace, at least in the form it took a few years 
ago, is now a thing of the past. Mr Gollancz is concerned with 
what the Allies—and Britain in particular—have done with 
their victory, and with their publicly professed attitudes even 
more than with their actual behaviour. He finds in the cynical 
shamelessness which has accompanied certain inhumane actions 
something more alarming than the actions themselves, because 
it implies that public opinion no longer disapproves -of such 
actions sufficiently for their perpetrators to feel the need of 
concealment or pretence. Speaking of the Yalta and Potsdam 
cecisions, Mr Gollancz says that “hypocrisy would have been 
welcome, for it would have shown that a certain standard of 
decency was at least still recognised, if nevertheless disobeyed.” 
Repeatedly in his book he quotes eminent British public men 
prefacing a statement on the need for food in Germany with 
an assurance that it is required, not on any principle of 
humanity, but only to avert serious disorder or to prevent 
epidemics which might endanger the occupation forces or to 
enable miners to cut coal for reparations. After the announce- 
ment of the cut of rations in the British Zone to a level which 
Sir Jack Drummond, Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Food, 
frankly described as one of starvation, General Sir Brian Robert- 
son told a press conference in Berlin that “ although Britain 
considered that the Germans should be adequately fed, it 
was not because she was sorry for them, but because it was 
a matter of policy.” Similarly Mr Herbert Morrison broad- 
casting to the American people declared: “We do not love 
the Germans, but their coal, which they cannot mine if they 
ate starving, is vital to the economic reconstruction of Europe.” 
Mr Gollancz calls such talk “slavers’ language” and com- 
ments that “this deprecation of mercy and pity, this denial 
of the gentleness which is the distinguishing mark of Judzo- 
Christian liberalism, is becoming, indeed, a positive mania.” 

He goes on to give some examples of what General Robertson 
and Mr Morrison do not consider to call for. compassion. 
Mr Gedye (whom nobody will accuse of having ever been 
pro-Nazi) describes a baby in a Czech internment camp for 
expelled Sudetens: 

“Two months old, it was smaller than a healthy newborn 
baby. It had a wizened monkey-like face, dark brown skin 
seretched taut over the bones, arms like matchsticks—a starving 

aby. 

The Berlin correspondent of The Times writes: - 

“Three orphans I saw aged between eight and twelve are still 
almost skeletons after ten days’ treatment, owing to the almost 
complete lack of fats in Berlin ;. none of them weighed more 
than three stone. Another smell boy turned out of Danzig had 
a scrawled postcard attached to him stating that his soldier 
father was long since missing and his mother and two sisters 
had died of hunger.” “et 
It may be said that pity is too ious a commodity to be 

wasted on these German children. But if the twentieth cen- 


. 


3 
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! tury is now to adopt the principle that the quality of mercy js 


strained, it must cease calling itself Christian. The starving of 
children, wherever and in whatever circumstances it occurs, js 
a horror and an atrocity that has nothing to do with justice. 
I am not only afraid (writes an unknown German pastor) 
for the many p who ish but I am afraid for Christj- 
anity in the world, when at His judgment claims from 
-us the souls of those men who perish in this time of need. | 
am aware of the great guilt which my people has laden upon 
itself and I shall never try to separate myself from that solidarity 
of guilt; to the last I will partake in the atonement. But | 
am aware of a still greater guilt which now the Churches all 
over the world lay upon themselves. 


* 


It is not simply a question of failure to succour the victims 
of a catastrophe. For the famine scenes in Eastern Germany 
last year and the less catastrophic, but nevertheless. destructive, 
hunger which now prevails in the urban areas of the British 
Zone have not been merely Acts of God, but in large part the 
result of deliberate- acts’ of the Allied Governments. As 
Germany was far from self-sufficient in foodstuffs before the 
war,,and as its capacity for food production would necessarily 
be lowered by local war devastation, shortage of fertilisers and 
removals of farm machinery and livestock, there was in any 
case bound to be a food problem for Germany within its 
pre-war frontiers—even allowing for a greatly reduced standard 
of living and for a reduction of the population by death in 
the war or captivity abroad. It was not legitimate to rely on 


- external, supplies, for, even had there been no such crop 


failures as have occurred (and food planners have no right to 
assume good crops), Germany was “at the end of the world 
food queue” and other countries had a prior claim on any 
surpluses. If the Allies, therefore, had had any concern for 
the duty of an occupying Power in international law to assure 
the food supply of a conquered territory (a duty on which the 
British Government used to insist with the utmost rigour when 
proposals were made for outside relief to Axis-occupied 
countries), common sense required that the pre-war relation of 
population to land should be maintained, at least for the time 
being. Instead of this, the Allies decreed the annexation of 
about a seventh of Germany’s pre-war area, most of it nor- 
mally a food-surplus region, to Poland and Russia and the 
expulsion of its German inhabitants plus the German minority 
of Czechoslovakia, to a total estimated at over 13 million per- 
sons, into the remainder of Germany. The result was imme- 
diate famine among the refugees—whose expulsion was. in 
the main, carried out with extreme brutality and an utter lack 
of international organisation—and long-term famine in the 
food-deficit areas of western Germany which had to receive a 
great part of the migrant hordes. It is nomsense to say that 
these results were not foreseen; the Potsdam Powers must, 
therefore, be taken to have willed them. 

The argument that the Nazis set the example in this kind 
of atrocity and that the Allies were entitled to do likewise is 
not admissible as long as the Allies claim moral superiority 
over Hitler’s regime. If, on the other hand, it is held that the 
expulsions were an act of justice performed on the German 
nation, the unfair distribution of the suffering seems incom- 
patible with any notion of justice, Ordinary law requires that 
the greater offence should receive the greater punishment, but 
here the scale is reversed. The men of the Gestapo and SS, 
the killers and torturers of prisoners and internees, tried and 
condemned as war criminals by the Allies, received regular 
prison rations until the time came for them to suffer a quick 
death ; their fate was enviable compared with that of the 
mothers and children of Silesia and Pomerania whose share in 
Germany’s guilt was certainly so much less. 
| There is also the question of good faith. The Atlantic 
Charter, which formulated the peace aims Britain. and the 
United States had once ensued and was certainly based on 

Western values,” was by 1945 deemed to have been super- 
si by Ms Denia: incendie 7 e But 7 

anuary 18, 1945,. urchill declared: “The President 0 
the United States of America and I, in your name (i.c., of the 
British and American peoples), have repeatedly declared that 
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the enforcement of unconditional surrender upon the enemy 
in no way relieves the victorious Powers of their obligations 
to humanity, or of their duties as civilised and Christian 
nations.” These were fine words. But a month previously 
Mr Churchill, speaking on the “compensation ” to be given to 
Poland from German territory, had told the House of Com- 
mons: “I am not alarmed by the prospect of the disentangle- 
ment of populations, mor even by these large transferences, 
which are more possible in modern conditions than they ever 
were before. . . . Nor do I see why there should not be room 
in Germany for the German populations of East Prussia and 
of the other territories I have mentioned.” 

There was indeed a ghastly irony in Mr Churchill’s claim 
that mass deportations arc, thanks to the existence of railways, 
“more possible in modern conditions than they ever were 
before.” Did he then see in imagination before his eyes the 
truckloads of the dead and dying which correspondents were 
soon to see im the sidings of German stations? It must be 
said in Mr Churchill’s defence that, once relieved of the over- 
whelming precccupation of holding the victorious alliance to- 
gether, his sense of historical values and of human justice soon 
reasserted itself. By March, 1946, Mr Churchill had changed 
his mind about what did not alarm him in December, 1944. 
“The Russian-dominated Polish Government,” he declared, in 
his Fulton speech, “has been encouraged to make enormous 
and wrongful inroads upon Germany, and mass expulsions of 
millions of Germans on a scale grievous and undreamed-of are 
now taking place.” In retrospect principle had reawakened— 
but too late. 

* 

The reference to Russia is indeed relevant to this extent, 
that it was Russian pressure which caused Britain and America 
to abandon the Atlantic Charter. The Atlantic Charter met 
with criticism both in America and in Britain when it was 
first published—but certainly not for going too far in the 
direction of constructive liberalism. The criticism was, if any- 
thing, that it did not sufficiently develop the liberalism of 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, that its attempt to give the Fourteen 
Points a new economic emphasis, reflecting the experience of 
the' period between the wars, stopped short of what was needed. 
But the Charter was the product of serious thinking on both 
sides of the Atlantic during the first two years of the war, and 
it certainly represented, at that time, at least a minimum state- 
ment of the war aims of the American and British peoples. 
It was proclaimed when Russia was already in the war, but 
before Britain and America had realised how far they had to 
adjust their policies if they were to reach agreement with Russia. 
Soon it became apparent that Russia pursued aims incom- 
patible with the Atlantic Charter. As one political observer put 
it: “You can have the Charter or you can have alliance with 
Russia, but you cannot have both.” The principles of the 
Charter were therefore discarded and the Unconditional Sur- 
render formula was invented to conceal the fact that the Western 
Allies no longer had any consistent peace aims ; as they did 
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not know what they wanted to do, they now claimed an un- 
limited right to do anything they pleased. But the ship of policy 
was left without compass or rudder ; having discarded the prin- 
ciples which belonged to their birthright, the British and 
American leaders found no others to guide them. They were 
not converted to Communism ; they merely gave up their old 
faith without acquiring a new one, and the field, no longer ruled 
by any high moral purpose, was abandoned to blind nationalist 
greed, cruelty, muddle and caprice. The Potsdam Conference 
represented the lowest point of a deep moral descent, and the 
turpitude of the Western Allies was not redeemed by the fact 
that they failed eyen to make good bargains in their own nar- 
rowly national interests. The children of liberalism had not been 
able to transform themselves overnight into successful Medicis 
and Borgias ; inevitably, lacking any principles on which to 
stand, they were outwitted at every turn by one who combined 
the utmost suppleness of tactics with the driving force of a 
dogmatic religion. 

Having abandoned principle for what they thought was policy, 
the Western Powers are now left with neither principle nor 
policy, and at Paris they will begin to reap the Dead Sea fruit. 
They are certainly not getting a peace of principle ; and they 
are equally certainly not getting a solid power-political alliance 
with Soviet Russia. The fact that treaties have nevertheless 
been patched up with the five satellites does not disprove this 
verdict—on the contrary, when the treaties, and the methods by 
which they were drafted, are examined, they confirm it. They 
do not conceal the major fact that in Germany, the centre of the 
whole problem, there is neither principle nor policy nor peace. 
The Americans and the British are on the point of breaking with 
the Russians in Germany—again, not on any real policy but on 
pique. But, if they do, they may merely find that they have re- 
placed the fear of a united Communist Germany with the fear of 
four separate Communist Germanies. Over and over again it must 
be said that, in Germany, in the Mediterranean, in the Middle 
East, in the Far East, you cannot beat something with nothing. 
If Western democracy is to keep its place, it requires a positive 
policy, and it cannot have a positive policy without principles. 

The impact of Russia has been the main factor in deflecting 
Britain and America from the purposes they proclaimed in 1941. 
But this does not mean that Russia can be blamed for what lies 
in our own sphere of responsibility and control. Talk of Western 
values is today to a deplorable extent associated with the senti- 
ments of an anti-Soviet crusade. But we have no right to denounce 
Communists for betrayal of values which have never been theirs. 
Their own values and their own aims the Communists do not 
betray. It is we who have fallen away from the ideals which were 
the highest expression of our Western civilisation and which we 
professed only five years ago. Realism warns us that we cannot 
in this age expect to remake the whole world in accordance with 
those ideals, but our own garden is large enough to absorb all 
our energies in its cultivation without excessive concern over 
the thistles in our neighbour’s ground. What to do with Western 
values is, first of all, to practise them. 
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Industrial Relations—Iil 


A Profits Policy 


HE first article of this series emphasised that the main point 
of attack in a policy for industrial relations under full 
employment must be the climate of work. Wage and employ- 
ment incentives are essential ; but the same incentive will pro- 
duce very different results according to whether hard work is or 
is not encouraged by the social atmosphere in which it operates. 
It is not enough merely to prove that hard work is in the national 
interest ; for reasons based on the national interest may appear 
completely unconvincing to the individuals mainly concerned. 
Industrial relations are human relations, and facts are not merely 
what they are, but what they seem to be as seen through the 
mists of history and ideology. It is the myth that matters. 


The fact that the climate of industrial relations depends so 
much. on ignorance, prejudice and gossip deserves some 
emphasis ; for many of the measures needed to improve indus- 
try’s practices in this field are apt to be interpreted by employers 
as products of an anti-capitalist witch-hunt. If proposals are 
made fer fuller disclosure of information on industry’s costs and 
financial results, or for taking more account of the labour point 
of view in the disposal of profits, the intention is not to stigma- 
tise all employers as profiteering plotters against the public 
welfare. No doubt there are practices in industry which. could 
not stand the light of day; but in the vast majority of cases 
the aim must be, not to convict industry of sin, but to clear 
it of unfounded suspicion. Employers and workers have faced 
each other for a century and a half from opposite sides of the 
table ; and memories still bedevil industrial relations. 


The first step, as the previous article showed, must be an 
effort to put an end to all but the inevitable fringe of 
short-term unemployment. The second is to define clearly the 
objectives of industry as a whole and of each firm and trade in 
particular ; that is, to give workers a clear picture of where they 
are going and a yard-stick by which to measure progress. The 
first peacetime man-power budget, now forecast for 1947, wi!) 
bring both these steps distinctly nearer completion. 


The third step is to adopt a profits policy. An article somz 
weeks ago pointed out the contrast between the traditional busi- 
ness aim of maximising profits and the official wartime view 
(shared by all parties) that a contractor’s profit should not be 
higher merely because his price is low. The official wartime 
view is, in principle, the normal view of the Labour movement. It 
has its concrete expression in the Co-operative Societies’ policy 
of paying fixed interest on capital and returning surplus revenue 
as a dividend to consumers. In principle the business and labou 
policies for profits are thus poles apart. 

In practice, there is much less difference between the two 
s:des—or, at any rate, between the views held by responsible 
leaders—than their respective mythologies would suggest. 
“ Profit,’ to quote a standard textbook on management, “ can 
no more be the objective of a business than eating is the objective 
of living ” ; though, of course, it may be.essential as an incen- 
tive and a test of efficiency. On the other side, it is now three 
years since a represemtative group of Labour leaders, including 
two Ministers in the present Government, committed themselves 
to the published statement that 

Profit is under the present system to a large extent both a 
test of efficiency and a condition of survival ; and we know of 
no alternative to it as a means of meeting the risks of private 
enterprise or of keeping the risk-taking list up to scratch. 

Responsible and informed leaders of the Labour movement do 
not dispute the importance of making enough profit to provide 
for a firm’s development, nor the fairness of allowing investors 
a reasonable return for risk and loss of liquidity ; nor, again, 
the need for allowing exceptionally high. profits to the 
business man, who depends more than the larger firm on 
ploughed-back earnings, and whose nominal profit often in 
reality includes his salary. The witmesses for the TUC and 
the General Federation of Trade Unions before the Cohen Com- 
mittee were even prepared to admit, on terms, the reasonable- 
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ness of capitalising reserves ploughed back into the business. 
though here they were certainly well ahead of their followers, 


* 


The points of substantial practical difference narrow down to 
two. First, the Labour movement wants to know how much 
profit is actually being made in each firm and industry, and t 
have the means of judging whether profits are being kept down 
by inefficiency or forced up through monopoly. Secondly, ;: 
wants a guarantee that no more will be distributed in dividend; 
to inactive shareholders than is necessary to secure for industry 
an adequate supply of capital, and that any profits in excess of 
this will be disposed of for the benefit of consumers and those 
actually working in the business. 

On the first point the Labour case has everything to be said 
for it, including considerations AP pny national efficiency 2; 
well as of industrial relations. the Cotton and the Pottery 
Working Parties commented strongly on the need for bette 
and more uniform accounting, parti cost accounting, and 
for industry-wide studies of cost accounts with a view to com- 
paring efficiencies. The Cotton Working Party also recom- 
mended full publicity for the financial results of all firms em- 
ploying labour on an appreciable scale, including private com- 
panies. What is required here is something a good deal more 
extensive than the disclosure recommended in the Cohen 
Report ; for, excellent as the Cohen Committee’s recommend:- 


tions were, they were designed primarily for the benefit of & 
investors and only to a minor extent from the point of view of F 
industrial relations. They did not touch the question of com- 7; 
parisons of efficiency, except in so far as it is indicated by profit; |“ 


they imposed no duty of publicity on a number of even the 


largest private companies ; and they rejected the compulsory 7 


disclosure of trading accounts, 


From the point of view of industrial relations, the importance 
of improving on the Committee’s recommendations on thes | 
points can scarcely be over-estimated. There is often a startling | 


difference, as responsible Labour leaders are very ready to admit, 
between the impression made by an apparently large profit taken 
in isolation and by the same profit seen in its proper relation to 
turnover, capital employed and necessary reserves. There 1s 
no point at which full disclosure of information can do more ‘0 
dissipate the suspicion due to traditional Labour profi- 
mythology. Even Lord Citrine showed traces of the traditional 
suspicion of “unearned increment” in his evidence to the 
Cohen Committee ; among less informed members of the Labour 
movement the same suspicion remains » with highly 
unfortunate results on national efficiency. if it is felt—as the 
Cohen Committee clearly did feel—that compulsory public dis- 
closure of infotmation should not be carried too far, the Labour 
case might still be met by an informal convention that reasor- 
ably full information should be available in confidence to Joint 
Production Committees and similar bodies inside each firm. 
There is likely to be more difficulty in securing approval for 
the second Labour aim, which amounts in effect to 4" limitation 
of dividends. So far as it can be rationalised—and it must be 
admitted that it is largely a matter of sentiment—the Labour 
case might be summed up in five propositions. First, share- 
holders should be paid enough to ensure an adequate flow oi 
capital te industry as a whole, bearing in mind that the high 
dividend of a successful firmin a speculative trade may in 3 
sense be regarded as sation for the losses of firms which 
fail. But, secondly, shi ders should not be entitled to share 
in any surplus over and above this minimum. Any such surplus 
should be used. for the development of. the brsiness, or else 
returned t6 consumers'in the fotm of lower prices or (in appre 
priate cases) a Co-operative dividend. If, thirdly, the surplus 
is due, not to circumstances affecting. a icular firm, but to 
a generally inflationary situation, it should be skimmed off by 
special taxation ; this consideration was clearly in the Chancellor 
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pf the Exchequer’s mind at the time of the last Budget. Fourthly, 
nd arising out of the first three propositions, the dividend policy 
pf successful and established businesses should approximate 
more and more to the public utility principle ; a rate as low as 
possible, having due regard to a firm’s history and circumstances, 
nd in any case fixed from year to year. Finally, and most 
mportant, trade unions should be recognised as having an 
interest in divi policy. They should be entitled to an 
planation, through the official joint consultative machinery, of 
he purpose a particular dividend is intended to serve ; the need 
‘or explanation being in itself a guarantee that dividends would 
not be distributed unless with a view to securing some definite 
benefit for the business. 
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A policy on these lines would run counter to some of the 
trongest traditions of British industry, and there are good 
easons why some aspects of it should be approached extremely 
autiously. The idea of a low fixed dividend as an ultimate 
im is one example ; for the chance of arriving ultimately at 
state of high and assured dividends is the carrot which draws 
great deal of capital into industry. The suggestion that share- 
holders should normally be contént with a low fixed return— 
omething of the kind was put forward by the late Archbishop 
emple—is clearly quite impracticable if risk-taking private 
nterprise is to be carried on at all; and even as an ultimate 
im the practicability of such proposals is distinctly doubtful. 


Yet is the general principle behind the Labour view so very 
nreasonable—the principle that a business should be regarded, 
not merely as the private property of the individuals who supply 
ts capital, but as a joint undertaking run primarily for the con- 
sumer’s benefit, in which the owner of capital holds a position 
pproximating more and more to that of the supplier of labour 
pr land? Clearly, the actual promoter of a new business, the 
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mF eal source of enterprise, is in a special category of his own ; but 
fit; ‘MMs it unreasonable to suggest that the average inactive shareholder, 
the fter taking a basic minimum return, should share the ultimate 
Ory | quity of his business with consumers and workers? Fixed 


HERE is nothing left to talk about” was the comment of 
a Nanking official recently on the negotiations which have 
been going on intermittently between the Chinese Government 
ind the Communists almost as long as anyone can remember. 


By the end of the third week in July reports of large-scale fight- 
the g from several parts of China left no doubt that the topics on 
our which the resources of conversation had been exhausted without 
shly esult were being referred to decision on the battlefield. There 
the had never, indeed, been complete observance of the civil war 
dis- ruce in China proper, and the temporary truce in Manchuria 
our had expired without any arrangement for renewal. But there 
s0n- had been a sufficient degree of military inactivity, except in 


anchuria, to give some ground for hope that a political settle- 
ment would at last be reached and further civil war averted. 


| for 


Buch expectations have been disappointed, and China now 
tion Ppears to be entering on a period of fresh civil strife which may 
be ad : unexpected complications of far-reaching international 

ignificance, 

a The present situation must be particularly disappointing for 
a eneral Marshall, who was entrusted by President Truman with 
high diplomatic assignment to China for the special purpose of 
my hediating between the Government and the Communists. He 
hich vas chosen for his high military rank and personal qualities 
hare ather than for any experience in traversing the quicksands of 
lus phinese politics ; some spectacular gesture was required after 
pd he shock of General Hurley’s resignation, and Marshall, not 
pro ving previously been involved in the controversies over policy 
eb bwards China, was thought to be an excellent choice. In the 
7 to tcome, Marshall has been no more successful than Hurley ; 
t by xe Hurley, he set out and has vainly pursued an 





lective ever eluding him as a spirage in the desert. 
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dividends may be impracticable; but it is not therefore 
necessary to rush to the other extreme, and to assume that there 
should be no limit to the shareholder’s claim on industry, apart 
of course from the need in his own interest to avoid killing the 
goose which lays the golden eggs. In any case, there is no reason 
to think that even a policy founded on a maximum of concession 
to the Labour point of view would actually make much differ- 
ence to the dividends of the majority of firms ; it would merely 
help to dissipate the suspicion which at present surrounds them. 


While the objections to a profits policy on the lines suggested 
are tenuous, the advantages to be gained are manifest. A ceiling 
on dividends—even an elastic ceiling, though too much elas- 
ticity would destroy the whole effect of the policy on Labour 
opinion—would do much to correct the widespread impression 
that the shareholder reaps the main benefit from greater efforts 
by workers ; this impression is unquestionably one of the main 
drags on production. The adoption of a definite profits policy 
is also the one means of opening the way to acceptance by 
Labour of a wages policy ; the importance of this for avoiding 
inflation and securing the right distribution of workers between 
industries needs no emphasis. B 


Quite clearly, no policy of this kind can be enforced by Act 
of Parliament. The factors to be considered in individual cases 
are far too complex to be covered by legislation, or even by 
legislation supplemented by administrative orders. What is 
needed in connection with both profits and wages policy is not 
so much new laws as new conventions ; new ways of thinking, 
not new regulations. It is characteristic of a free society that 
its social rules are enforced by public opinion even more than 
by the Courts ; and in this field of industry technical and com- 
mercial as well as political factors combine to make this the 
right procedure. Inevitably, results will be slow in coming. It 
is easy enough to pass an Act of Parliament ; but it takes years 
of patient propaganda and education to alter the climate of 
public opinion. However much progress may have been made 
towards converting the informed leaders of industry and the 
trade union movement, an appalling deadweight of ignorance 
and prejudice has still to be shifted at lower levels. 


America’s Dilemma in China 


His successor in the key position of American Ambassador in 
Nanking is Dr Leighton Stuart, who is no more a career diplomat 
than Hurley or Marshall, but is a civilian and an “old China 
hand ” of a special American type. He was born in China in. 
1876 and has worked as a Presbyterian missionary in China since 
1905 ; in 1919 he became president of Yenching University, 
the most important of the educational institutions due to 
American initiative in China. He holds the Special First Class 
Order of Merit of the Chinese Republic and has written a 
commentary in Chinese on the Apocalypse—which seems to 
imply a certain spiritual preparation for the Atomic Age. 

But although personalities are important in the present crisis, 
the issues involved far transcend any personal factors. 
China is a country with proud national traditions, but 
“backward” by modern economic standards and militarily 
weak ; which has certain social features of the kind Marxists 
call “ feudal” and a population mostly poverty-stricken, mainly 
rural and largely illiterate ; which discarded autocratic monarchy 
for a republic thirty-four years ago and is still without habits 
of civil liberty or parliamentary government ; which has been 
greatly dependent in the past on foreign capital investment and 
foreign loans, and has been frequently subjected to “imperialist” 
encroachment; which has developed an acute nationalist 
sensitiveness and distrust of foreigners ; which has a seaboard 
open to the oceanic commerce of Western Europe and North 
America and a long land frontier with the Soviet Union ; which 
was an Ally during the war and had a resistance movement spli 
between the adherents of the established Government 
separate guerilla formations led by Communists. The wartime 
and post-war internal conflict in China has many points of 
resemblance with the struggles which have taken place in Poland.! 
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Jugoslavia and Greece, while in certain respects the recent course 
of events in Persia is also analogous. In all such countries the 
Communists are identified with a foreign policy of motion in 
the “ Soviet-orbit,” while the Western Powers either disinterest 
themselves more or less unwillingly auc recognise Communist 
ascendancy or, alternatively, support anti-Communist political 
forces in order to counteract the pull towards Moscow. 


n 


This ranging of Great Powers in relation to the internal 
strife of weak intermediate countries is not only capable of 
producing the most dangerous crises at the highest level of 
mternational affairs ; it also involves—on the side of the Western 
democracies, though not of Russia—an acute dilemma of political 
conscience. For though Russia and Britain or America—in 
China it is to-day America which first and foremost represents 
the West—are rivals for influence, they compete with very 
different degrees of single-mindedness. 
be behind the scenes controversies and changes of mind about 
tactics to be adopted, but not only is foreign policy made by the 
ruling Communist party without public opposition or criticism ; 
it is an axiom that Communist parties abroad ought to be sup- 
ported as far as is expedient. Democratic ideology, on the other 
hand, does not indicate support for any particular party, but 
only political freedom for all parties; nor, indeed, are there 
parties in the countries concerned which are pro-British or pro- 
American a$ part of their faith in the way Communists are pro- 
Soviet. Atthe same time democracies, just because they to!erate 
divergence of opinion, are divided in their sympathies ; the Left 
in Britain or America (not only actual Communists) tends to 
be on the side of Communists in Eastern Europe or Asia because 
of their social programmes, which are the more attractive for 
their contrast with the poverty, corruption and oppression of 
the traditional background. When it comes to actual official 
policy, therefore, a British or American Government is in a 
difficult position ; it wishes to find some counterweight to the 
influence of Moscow, and seeks a political force which is both 
democratic by faith and practice and effectively organised. But 
where is such a force to be found in a country which has ho 
democratic or parliamentary traditions and suffers from all the 
social strains and stresses of a backward economy _Inevitably 
policy tends towards reliance on forces which can fairly be called 
“reactionary ” or even “ Fascist.” But even if official quarters 
come to accept such a position under pressure of raison d’état, 
public opinion is uneasy and rebellious. 

In China the problem presents itself in a particularly acute 
form, because the existing Chinese Government rests on no 
foundation of democratic legitimacy and represents a party 
which has achieved an ill reputation for corruption and misrule 
even among foreigners of the most conservative views. By con- 


Economic and 


T long last the triumph of physical over social science has 

been challenged. For many years social scientists have 
helplessly watched the golden stream of benefactions trans- 
formed into more and more laboratories, more and more 
demonstrators, and more and more of everything else connected 
with the physical sciences, while only a few crumbs have fallen 
from the rich man’s table to the famished economists and 
anthropologists. In 1938-39 Universities other than Oxford and 


Cambridge spent {£987,000 on pure science, {£886,000 on 
medicine, and barely £116,000 on the social sciences. More 
significant than the global figures is their break-up ; for, whereas 


£409,000 was spent on laboratory maintenance and non- 
teaching staff in medical and physical science departments, the 
corresponding figure for the social sciences was a miserable 
pittance of £7,600. The revolutionary idea that the head of a 
University department should be allowed a secretary, or that a 
scholar of world-wide reputation should be offered computing 
assistance, was only just beginning to gain ground ; and the 
social scientist who undertook a field enquiry outside his own 
district was as likely as not to be compelled to do it at the 
expense of his own wife and children. 

The foundation in recent years of institutions such as the 


In Moscow there may | 
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trast the Chinese Communists have won notable tributes from 
foreign observers for decent and progressive administration jy 
the areas they control. Yet there can be no doubt but that th 
Chinese Communists, in spite of the fashion for spelling then 
with inverted commas, are ideologically genuine Communisy, 
as far as the party cadres are concerned, and the collusive action, 
by which they established their power in Manchuria under :h: 
Russian occupation have deeply- di joned America 
observers who were inclined to believe during the war that 

really had no links with Russia. It is clear tha‘ the attitude ¢ 
official America towards the Chinese Communists has hardene 
during the past year, and that they are by this tume considered 
to be irrevocably on the other side of the fence in th 
duel for influence between Washington and Moscow. But whi 
is there to set against them? Washington would quite sincerely 
prefer a real democratic parliamentary system in which ih 
Communists would have equal political rights with other parties 
But there is no Parliament, there is no electorate ; there is no 
even a reliable estimate of China’s lation, let alone such ; 
thing as an electoral register. ere are only armies and 
generals, politicians and party organisations, and beyond then 
the vast amorphous masses, millions of whom are at the momen 
suffering from famine. There is the Democratic League, th 
middle-of-the-road party on which high hopes have been set 
but it has so far shown no evidence of strength and two of 1 
leaders have just been assassinated. In practice, the issue is: 
the Kuomintang or the Communisis. If the Americans do nei 
want the Communists, they must back Chiang Kai-shek. He 
is no longer regarded in the United States as the Christian her 
who was once boosted to fantastic heights of admiration ; it i 
dimly realised that his spiritual kinship is with Richelieu rather 
than with Abraham Lincoln. But such as he is, he heads the 
internationally recognised Government, and it is for his armies 
that American training, equipment, transport and supplies ar: 
provided. Subtle, patient, persistent and implacable, he takes al! 
that America gives, but he is not controlled by American advice. 


He doubtless believes that in the last resort the Americans canno! | 


afford to let him, down, and considers that his chances in: 
renewed civil war are good. The Communists have, more 
over, played into his hands by their stonewalling in negotiation 
and their anti-American tirades. 

Nevertheless, there will be much searching of heart in Americ: 
if the present military operations grow into extensive and pro- 
tracted warfare. This is the outcome which Americans have 
desired to avoid, and, now it has come, it must bring a deep 
sense of frustration and also of alarm. American official policy 
seems now too far committed to be reversed, but championship 
of the existing Kuomintang regime will be far from popult. 
And the possibility of fresh Russian intervention on the other 
side, at least in Manchuria, cannot be ruled out. 


Social Research 


National Institute of Economic and Social Research or tb: 
Oxford University Institute of Statistics has helped to improve 
the position, and so also has the appearance of several ne# 
funds—notably the Nuffield Foundation and the Houblor- 
Norman Fund—on which social scientists can draw. On th 
other hand, the lions in the path of the social sciences have 
been reinforced with the still more formidable obstacle of build- 
ing priorities. Oxonians who watch the mounting piles d 
laboratories in the Parks must sometimes wonder what bh: 
become of the plans for Nuffield College. 

The Clapham Committee have now at last drawn attentiot 
to the dangers of this position ; though their report (Cmd. 6868) 
is unfortunately as remarkable for its omissions as for what it 
contains. Economic and ‘social field-work, as they point out. 


is as expensive as work in the physical sciences ; the New Survey 
of London Life and Labour alone cost £22,000. A big increas 
is needed in both researchers and research facilities, including 
libraries and such items as calculating machines and computint 
staffs. In the circumstances, the Committee are comparatively 
modest in asking for no more than £250,000 to £300,000 a yea! 
of additional income for social scienc2 departments ; though; 
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as they stress, modesty is inevitable in view of the shortage of 
social scientists. 

The Committee base their case first and foremost on the pub- 
lic benefit from applied social research. Concepts such as the net 
reproduction rate or the net national income at factor cost, 
which are now essential tools of public policy, are the outcome 
of systematic investigation. What might have been added is 
that the social sciences themselves are likely to gain immensely 
from a greater emphasis on factual enquiries ; and this applies 
first and forefest'to economics. Economics is a curious science, 
if indeed it is a Science at all. The investigator who digs down 
through textbook isations in the physical sciences finds 
at their root a series of facts, checked by carefully controlled 
experiment, and as accurately known as human ingenuity can 
compass. The investigator who does the same for economics, 
penetrating the smoke-screen of curves and mathematical 
symbols, will find not facts but a series of elementary psycho- 
logical assumptions checked, if at all, by crude common sense. 
And, like most assumptions of this kind, he will find that as 
often as not they are wrong. The traditional picture of the 
profit-motive begins to look distinctly curious in the light of the 
first-hand investigations of the Oxford Economists’ Research 
Group just before the war, and traditional wages theory appears 
extremely crude after recent industrial relations inquiries by the 
Harvard Business School or (tell it not in Gath) by Mass- 
Observation. ; 

It is this lack of a solid factual basis which has brought it 
about that, while the Army is alleged to be always winning the 
last war, economists are almost invariably engaged in defeating 
the last slump. The characteristic of a genuine science is that its 
practitioners, relying on a solid basis of past observations, can 
teli the practical man what to expect round the next corner. 
Economists may sometimes do the same ; but as often as not 
they have to wait to formulate their theory until the practical 
man has himself turned the corner and recorded what he finds. 
Current location of industry policy is a particularly illuminat- 
ing example. The theory behind it—and very good theory it is 
—was shaped far more by the Jarrow hunger-marchers, the 
Commissioners for the Special Areas, and the Town and 
Country Planning Association than by amy academic investiga- 
tion. Politicians and administrators led the way ; the economists 
came afterwards and registered their results. The theory of 
industrial relations under full employment bids fair to become 
another case in point. 

Quite clearly, it would not be fair to blame economists for 
all the defects of economics. Their special concern is with 
people’s preferences. Given what people want (including their 
moral preferences) and the means available to satisfy them, the 
economist’s job is to think out the best organisation through 
which to adapt the means to the given ends. He leaves it to the 
philosopher, the theologian, the psychologist and the socio- 
logist to say when the ends are or ought to be ; and he leaves 
it to the geographer, the geologist, the engineer, and the phy- 
sical scientist to advise him on the means available. Often they 
have not been able to do it; and economists can hardly be 
olamed if, lacking the necessary basis of information, they have 
sometimes seemed to speak with a very uncertain voice. It is 
imteresting to speculate what might have happened to coal- 
mining if economists had possessed the Reid Report in 1925, or 
if British psychologists and management experts had tackled 
problems of industrial. relations with the same gusto as some of 
their opposite numbers in the United States. 

But the fact remains that economists have not brought into 
eccount all that they might have done from related fields of 
Study ; and the obvious reason is that there have not been 
cnough of them to cover the ground. What has been and is 
needed as’a first step is a large number of detailed studies of 
problems on the boundaries between economics and other 
sciences. No one, clearly, wants British economics to bog itself 
down in the morass of facts characteristic of research in certain 
American and Continental Universities ; the final aim of every 
generation should be to write its own synthesis on the “ Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations.” But there must first be 
material to work on. The British economic world is full of 
synthesisers in search of material ; it is high time to give a fairer 
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share of attention to the hewers of wood and drawers of water 
on ” ee labours the next great generation of economists will 
uild. 

The quickest way to bring the experience of other sciences 
to the aid of economics is clearly to promote collaborative 
studies, undertaken by representatives of the different disci- 
plines, on problems of common interest. To give, for example, 
a complete answer to the question why Britain is tending to fall 
behind in the average level of technical equipment of her 
industry requires contributions from the scientist, the engineer, 
the Statistician, the accountant, the fiscal expert, the social 
historian, the personnel manager and the industrial psycholo- 
gist as well as the economist. It is regrettable that the Com- 
mittee’s views on this type of collaboration are so negative. Col- 
laboration, they say in effect, will organise itself. But will it? 
Is it not true that institutes of the type of Nuffield College, or 
formal groupings such as the West Midland Group on Post- 
War Planning and Reconstruction, are needed to bring together 
even University research workers who would otherwise remain 
isolated in their own faculties—let alone the complicated pro- 
blems of collaboration between Universities and the practical 
experts outside their walls? And would it not have been worth 
while at least to recommend an endowment and development of 
the exchange of information on work in progress now under-~ 
taken by the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research ? 

* 


The most serious of the many other gaps in the report is the 
lack of any detailed study of the use made by the Government 
of its own research workers. There is reason to think that due 
economy of this highly scarce commodity is not being observed. 
Certain sections of the Civil Service appear regularly to over- 
load their own research officers with routine work and to dupli- 
cate unnecessarily work done -elsewhere. But, at the same time, 
it is also clear that there is an as yet unrealised opportunity 
for Government economic and social research of the very 
highest value. It is enough to quote by way of illustration the 
present work of the regional research officers of the Board of 
Trade and the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. Here 
is a body of workers, including economists, geographers, statis- 
ticlans, and physical scientists, drawn originally in many cases 
from University staffs, and working on precisely the type of com- 
mon problem which led, among other things, to the admirable 
research achievements of the TVA. There is at present a quite 
unnecessary separation between the research staffs of the two 
departments ; but there is no obvious reason why it should not 
be overcome. AQ single Government research unit in each 
region, staffed by officers seconded from the headquarters of the 
different departments concerned and familiar with their needs, 
could surely provide all the services that individual departments 
can reasonably expect. At the same time, a unified organisa- 
tion with a staff of this character, working in direct contact with 
administrative problems, could attain results of the highest 
academic as well as practical value. 

There is a further question on the use to be made, outside 
the fields already mentioned, of independent research bodies 
such as the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
the West Midland Group, the Northern Industrial Group, or 
the Association for Planning and Regional Reconstruction. 
These bodies work to some extent in the same fields as Univer- 
sity research departments ; but a number of them also perform 
services of a more prosaic type. Unlike the Universities, they 
are prepared to undertake routine administrative research ; and 
at the same time, unlike Government departments, they are 
able to serve local authorities and private interests and to pub- 
lish their results with reasonable freedom. Economic and social 
research of this type is urgently needed in connection with local 
and regional planning and private and industrial development. 
Is there not a case for encouraging the establishment of a net- 
work of national and regional research institutes to undertake 
it—an economic equivalent of the research associations which 
serve industry’s scientific and technical needs? When ques- 
tions as important as this remain unanswered, it is clear that 
the Clapham Report can be regarded only as the first step to a 
more comprehensive inquiry. 
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NOTES 


The Middle Class Revolts? 


The Bexley by-election result has been variously hailed as 
the turn of the Socialist tide and a great Labour victory in the face 
of unscrupulous Tory propaganda. It is difficult on a sober view 
to see that it is either. No amount of juggling with the figures 
can explain away a drop of five thousand in the Labour vote and 
a rise of five thousand on the Conservative side. On the other 
hand, it is easy to forget that Bexley, in spite of its fairly high 
proportion of factory workers, is a type of constituency which 
a few years ago would scarcely even have been regarded as 
marginal; for its floating vote is very largely middle class. 
One of the great surprises of the 1945 election was the series of 
Labour victories in highly improbable London suburbs such as 
Bexicy, Chislehurst, or South Croydon. It was this element which 
turned the Conservative defeat into a rout; but Conservatives 
would do well to remind themselves that they could gain a great 
deal of ground in the Bexleys of Britain without destroying the 
Labour majority in the country as a whole. 


The really interesting feature of the Bexley election is the 
incipient revolt of the middle class. In case after case in recent 
months, and particularly over taxation and housing, the Govern- 
ment has shown a striking and often offensively phrased disregard 
of the interests of groups above the normal working-class level. 
In Bexley, still largely a suburban dormitory, the increase in rail- 
way fares was an additional factor. The straphanger vote was of 
definite value to the Conservatives; though in this case, as with 
bread rationing, the Government deserves not so much blame as 
sympathy for the unpopularity unfortunately associated with a 
right decision. 


Another element in the disgruntlement of the middle class is the 
uneven execution of the Government’s plans and the obscurity in 
which many of its decisions are wrapped; factors which middle- 
class administrative and professional workers are as well placed as 
any section of the community to appreciate. More information; 
more attention to smooth administration and the cutting of red 
tape; and above all more attention to the personal interests of 
middle-class families—this is the prescription if Labour is to 
retain the hold on the middle class which it won in 1945. The 
party of workers by hand and brain might with advantage remem- 
ber that even the brains have votes. 


* 


Meantime, Conservative politicians continue to whet their knives 
for the real battle three years ahead. Mr Harold Macmillan last 
week re-stated the excellent Tory Reform case on reconstruction, 
and Lord Hinchingbrooke developed some interesting suggestions 
on “ de-nationalisation.” No one, presumably, is going to restore 
the mines to private ownership. But the National Health Service, 
for example, might look very different under a Conservative 
administration with a preference for freeing doctors from control 
and decentralising responsibility to local authorities or Hospital 
Committees, even if the main lines of the service remained the 
same. There is material here for a valuable and constructive Con- 
servative policy ; but it must be admitted that it was only fitfully 
in evidence during most of the battle of Bexley. All the admir- 
able efforts of individual Conservatives will not convince the 
country. that the Party is genuinely progressive unless the brute 
mass of centre-right Toryism can be galvanised into taking serious 
thought for the future. There are certainly few signs of any 
immediate improvement ;and there scarcely can be until Mr 
Churchill abandons his Bexley role as the arch-agitator of anti- 
Socialism and adopts a more constructive approach. 


* * * 


Bread Rationed 


After the turbulence of last week, with the Master Bakers 
passing heated resolutions refusing to work bread rationing, and 
the Opposition’s prayer for the annulment of the Order, this week 

* has seen the introduction of the scheme in an atmosphere of sur- 
prising calm. For the most part, bakers are applying themselves 
to learning the intricacies of F, L, M, G, J, BUX and BUY units, 
and deciding on the merits of registration or not. Consumers have 
an equally hard lesson to learn about the value of their units in 
terms of bread and other “ cereal fillers.” After the rush to buy 
up all supplies on the last day of free bread purchases, the first 
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Monday of rationing was a slack day for bakers. Roundsmen have 
admittedly been harder hit ; the sporadic strikes in ore or two 
areas, though unfortunate, will attract a fair measure of public 
sympathy. 


The Master Bakers’ Association has wisely decided-to obey th: 
law and to work the scheme. They are, however, still doubtfy! 
whether it will work, and like everyone else, are hoping that its 
period of operation will be short. It is more than likely that they 
were confused, as indeed the shopper may be, by the structure of 
the bread ration documents. These are no more than a makeshift. 
The Ministry of Food has put much ingenuity into fitting a com- 
plicated system into ready-made documents. Had there been tim: 
to devise a bespoke set of documents, much of the difficulty would 
not have arisen. 

For good or evil, bread rationing is now a fact. There have 
been and there may continue to be frictions in the early part of 
its Operation, but the experience of this week has shown that it is 
in fact considerably smoother than the pessimists prophesied. If 
all goes well with the harvests and shipments, it may turn out tha: 
there would have been no need for bread rationing; but if only one 
out of all the factors making for an assured wheat supply turns out 
unfavourably, it will be abundantly clear that bread rationing was a 
wise and politic measure. 


Meantime, the uproar over bread rationing has drowned th: 
still, small announcement of a two-point rise in the cost of living. 
The rise is not important in itself; but, with cost of living subsi- 
dies running at over £350 millions a year, it goes to emphasise the 
problem to which Mr Dalton drew attention in his Budget speech. 
Subsidies on this scale cannot be maintained indefinitely, and 
the Chancellor very reasonably hinted that they might have to be 
reconsidered in 1947. If there must be a sharp rise in the cost 
of living, then from the Government’s point of view it is better 
to get it over well in advance of the next General Election year; 
and the growing American inflation, with a resulting rise in th: 
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cost of imports and threatened increase in subsidies, is likely to — 


accelerate the decision. There will in any case be strong political 
and economic reasons for drastic cuts in both expenditure and 
taxation, and the dropping—or at least partial dropping—of the 
cost of living subsidies is an obvious means of achieving them. 


* x * 


Germany: The Real’ Needs 


___ Since the Foreign Ministers’ inconclusive talks in Paris, two 
issues have become dominant in Germany. The first is the 
Americans’ offer to enter into economic unity with any zone that 
is prepared to accept their conditions. The second, arising from 
Mr Bevin’s warning that he might be compelled to make the British 
zone self-supporting, is the problem of Ruhr coal. Conferences 
are to be held to discuss both issues, the British and Americans 
consulting on the best method of achieving unity, while the Four 
Powers meet, with a sub-committee of the Control Commission, to 
determine the production and distribution of Ruhr coal. 


The underlying assumption behind both the American offer 
and the British warning is that their present difficulties in balancing 
the budgets in their zones are largely due to the existence of zon1l 
barriers and to the Russians’ despatch of reparations eastwards 
from their own zone. In fact, this view is based on a dangerous 
misapprehension, and British and American policy will continue 
to be ineffective and contradictory if it is based on the assumption 
that a simple removal of the zonal barriers will relieve them o 
the deficits in which the occupation has involved them. Fret 
access to the Russian zone will not give the Ruhr more food. The 
exchange of supplies and raw material will not restore the wealth 
of Western Germany’s shattered industry. The truth is that s0 
long as the Ruhr is a ruin inhabited by starving people, Germany, 
and in particular the British zone, will be a burden on the West. 
Drastic revision of British—not Russian—policy is necessary 
repair the present disastrous situation. 

What should be done? The first problem is food. Everythin3 
humanly possible must be done to increase the supplies of food 
going to Western Germany. Scientifically fair starvation—which 
is what the present rationing amounts to—cannot be the basis of 
industrial revival. Whatever other difficulties arise—a continu 
world food shortage, for instance—it would be very short sighted 
on Britain’s part to allow financial considerations to stand in th¢ 
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way of more generous supplies. If the Americans will share the 
burden, well and good. If not, the extra cost must be borne and 
regarded as a short-term investment, to be repaid by the resulting 
exertions of the German people. 

The second problem is work. At present, in spite of an increase 
in last month’s coal output, the Ruhr is stagnant. Since little is 
produced, there is nothing to export ; and, since there are no ex- 
ports, there is no prospect of the Germans themselves paying for 
extra food. Internally, the chief present obstacle to work (other 
than food) is the financial policy pursued by the British, which pro- 
vides the maximum deterrent to work and the maximum incentive 
to speculation and black market activites. The blocking of balances, 
a capital levy on real and mobile property, fixed prices and an 
extension of rationing might serve to restore the incentive to work. 
Externally, the problem of work is largely bound up with the 
allocation of Ruhr coal. A larger quota must be retained in Ger- 
many—even if only temporarily—to create a general rise in the 
level of industrial production in the Ruhr. At present, the Ruhr 
output is barely a third of the level permitted under the Level of 
Industry Plan. A policy of increased production need not neces- 
sarily interfere with a measure of reparations. The dismantling 
of some plants does not mean that others should be idle. But 
some restoration of production is essential, if the British zone, 
and with it the Western zones generally, are not to slip back into 
complete economic and moral collapse. 


* * * 


The Health Bill: the Last Stages 


This week has seen the National Health Service Bill con- 
sidered in the House of Commons on its report stage and given 
its third reading. In the twenty days during which it-was con- 
sidered in Standing Committee not a single major amendment 
was made, and the only defeat suffered by the Government was 
reversed on report. This concerned the right of appeal to be 
granted to a doctor who is dismissed from the public service 
on the grounds of inefficiency. In Committee, the provision in 
the Bill that an appeal could be made to the Minister was deleted ; 
but the Opposition was not able to carry an amendment allowing 
an appeal to be made to the High Court instead, and the result 
of the Government’s defeat was thus merely to leave the doctor 
without any appeal at all, On report, the original provision was 
reinserted and carried. This means that allegations against a 
doctor will first be heard by a local executive council, from whose 
decision a doctor will be able to appeal to a tribunal and, finally, 
to the Minister. . In this particular instance Mr. Bevan’s attitude 
may be right. But there is considerable force in the Opposition’s 
argument that the. tendency, in present-day legislation, for ad hoc 
uibunals for deciding such matters to be set-up by the Depart- 
ment concerned, and for the courts to be excluded, is going too 
far. It certainly needs careful consideration. It is surely hardly 
seemly for a Minister of the Crown to belittle, as Mr Bevan did, 
the ability of the courts to evaluate the facts. 

For the rest, littke emerged on the report stage that had not 
already been thoroughly thrashed out in Committee. In an 
analysis of the Standing Committee’s proceedings, the British 
Medical Fournal (July 20, 1946) lists the results under three 
headings—Change, Promise and Intention. The number of 
changes made, that is, amendments agreed to in the various 
clauses, amount to about fifty, most of them drafting and con- 
sequential amendments. Promises and intentions, on the other 
hand, together come to about a hundred, and they include most 
of the controversial issues such as the constitution of the regional 
boards, the functions of the hospital management committees, 
the structure and functions of health centres and the method of 
remunerating general practitioners. On these matters Mr Bevan 
showed himself willing to go some way towards meeting the more 
moderate criticisms that have been made of his Bill. But final 
judgment must await the regulations that will put his promises 
and intentions into practice. 

* * * 
No Recruits 

The heavy commitments which have fallen to the armed 
forces since the end of the war have produced a demand for 
trained wer im excess of expectations ; and, by contrast, the 
voluntary recruiting drive is falling short of its objectives. The 
reasons why. it is mot meeting with more success are no doubt 
fully appreciated by the service departments. Defects in. pro- 


paganda are one minor cause ; but the basic reason is quite simply 
that the carrot offered to the prospective recruit is not sufficiently 
juicy. Admittedly, vast improvements have been made in the 
Pay and conditions of service of the armed forces, but it is still 
a matter for question how far even high pay and greatly improved 
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conditions will compensate the ordinary man for the loss of pee: 
sonal freedom that military service entails. The atmosphere of a 
company town does not e€ more attractive because the 
company is the War Office and the town is on Salisbury Plain. 
The feeling, however, irrational, of being on duty and under 
observation twenty-four hours a day; the dislike of being bound 
for years by an unbreakable contract to a job which may turn out 
to be intolerable ; the continuous threat of movement and un- 
settlement—these are the biggest obstacles to voluntary recruit- 
ment. And, though they might to some extent be removed by 
new methods of discipline and organisation, they are in the main 
inseparable from Service life. 

The great additional difficulty at the moment is that the men 
whom the Forces are trying to attract as long-service recruits have 
seen only war service with its greatly reduced leisure, increased 
discipline and separation from family life. It is not easy to convey 
to these men the difference which they might find in life in the 
armed forces in time of peace ; and in any case a haunting sus- 
picion remains that the difference might not, at the moment, be 
as great as recruiting officers make out. 

Prestige is another obstacle. There was a tendency before the 
war for the Army to recruit men who did not succeed in civilian 
life. The man convicted of petty larceny, the man with a long 
run of unemployment, the youth who failed to “fit in” at home, 
were all types who took the shilling. Many of them made good ; 
but in their friends’ minds the fact remained that they chose a 
military carer because they had failed in “Civvy Street.” The 
armed forces, in spite of their recent achievements, have not 
yet entirely broken down this prejudice against regular service. 


Whatever the difficulties, by hook or by crook recruits will have 
to be found, for there are strict limits to the extent to which gaps 
in voluntary recruitment can be filled by lengthening the period 
of conscription. 

* * * 


Redistribution of Seats 


The Boundary Commissioners are bound to be unpopulac 
whatever they recommend. They will be unpopular with Members 
of Parliament who find themselves unseated, not in the tussle of 
a General Election, but by a cold arithmetical calculation, and they 
will be equally disliked by the citizens of the constituencies which 
they propose to divide or demote. 

The latest proposals of the Commission, which has been work- 
ing in accordance with the Redistribution of Seats Act, 1944, have 
been published locally, and objections to them can be raised dur- 
ing the next month. Many of the recommendations involve a 
geographical rearrangement which will not affect the total number 
of constituencies. But the proposal to reduce the representation 
of Norwich from two members to one—the city has sent two 
Members to Westminster since 1298—by transferring three wards 
to the county division of Southern Norfolk, has aroused the 
burghers to indignation. “Norwich,” declared the local Labour 
Party leader, “is not a twopenny halfpenny city of the last roo 
years or so. Its roots ... go back into the centuries.” The people 
of Cornwall, similarly, with their long tradition of independence 
and hostility to “England,” have reacted violently against the 
proposal to reduce Cornish Parliamentary representation from five 
to four seats. . 

Local pride and patriotism are admirable qualities, and it 1s 
understandable that citizens of an important provincial centre like 
Norwich, who are always being encouraged to develop local initia- 
tive and run local newspapers, should resent an attack on their 
civil rights. It is entirely proper to take account of the unity of 
a town or district in drawing Parliamentary boundaries, even if 
it means some departure from complete mathematical equality 
between constituencies. At the same time, while it is obvious that 
no equitable redistribution of Parliamentary seats can be effected 
until the effects of wartime movements of population have worn 
away, it is equally certain that the Boundary Commission—like the 
reformers of 1832—must not give way unduly to local interests if it 
is to get a fair representation of the total populaion. 


* * * 


Strike Wave in Italy 


Industrial unrest in Italy has come to a head in a wave of 
strikes. The oil distributors’ strike has grounded some of the air 
services and left oil tankers at anchor for days, unloaded, at the 
Italian docks. A strike among the printers deprived the country of 
newspapers for twenty-four hours, The Allied military Govern- 
ment has been obliged to take over the dockyards at Monfalcone, 
where a strike had put an end to all activity. The restaurant and 
hotel workers also went on strike for a day. Another feature of 
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the wave of strikes has been the involving of towns and whole 
regions in local general strikes. In Turin, the general strike lasted 
several days. Florence was the scene not only of a strike but of 
violent demonstrations. Novara, Varese, Ruvo and the whole 
province of Rovino are other districts involved in strikes of a 
more or less violent character. 

By all accounts the strikes are a spontaneous reaction to an 
increasingly desperate economic situation. There are millions of 
unemployed, and real wages are worth perhaps hal‘ their pre-war 
value. The sector of rationed goods is very small—7 ounces of 
bread a day, plus 7 ounces of fat, 17} of macaroni and 7} ounces 
of sugar a month. Over and above these guaranteed amounts at 
fixed prices every town dweller must supplement his diet in the 
black market where oil is 500, meat 600 and sugar 1,500 lire a kilo. 
Since the average income of an employed worker (with a family) 
is rarely more than 30,000 lire a month and the cost of a family 
budget in a big city has been estimated at no less than 2 to 3,000 
lire a day, it is obvious that a large section of the urban working 
class is living below the hunger line. 

There are two schools of political thought and practice for 
dealing with this grave situation. The Communists and, in recent 
weeks, ith sudden emphasis, the Socialists, demand taxation, a 
price stop, a rise in wages, war on the black market, and public 
works. The Conservatives and industrial circles generally wish to 
pursue a policy of deflation, to put an end to the budget deficit 
(estimated for the financial year 1945-46 at 350,000,000,000 lire) to 
check state expenditure, stabilise the lira and “ create confidence.” 
In his budget speech, Signor Corbino, the conservatively-minded 
Minister of the Treasury, said that “the possibility of adding to 
Treasury funds by taxation was limited” and that if 

owners of (I quid) capital were assured of political and finan- 

cial stability, much of it would be brought back into circulation, 

enabling . . . . private enterprise to absorb part of the unemployed. 

It is against the deflationary threat that the workers appeaz 
to be taking direct action and the situation may become critical. 
The occupation of factories by the workers in Turin reminds 
the Right of the strike wave of 1920/21 and their temptation now 
as then may be to nok for some “ Duce” to exorcise the spectre of 
radical reform and social change. 


* * x 


The Indian Elections 


While the Caretaker Government takes care of India’s cen- 
tral administration, in the absence of the Interim Government 
of Indian party leaders, contemplated by the recent Cabinet 
Mission to India, the rival parties are preparing for the impending 
struggle in the Constituent Assembly which is expected to meet 
before the end of August. This struggle will be carried on in 
terms of greater political reality than the manceuvres which took 
place with and around the long-suffering British Ministers on 
their visit to New Delhi ; for in the Assembly the parties will have 
definite voting power in accordance with elections held for the 
purpose and they will be faced with the necessity of either reach- 
ing decisions which will be constitutionally binding or breaking 
up the Assembly with a final confession of failure. This un- 
fortunately does not mean that India will get a generally accepted 
constitution, for on the crucial issue of Pakistan or its equivalent, 
it may still prove impossible to find a formula which will reconcile 
Congress insistence on the unity of India with the Moslem 
League’s claim that the Moslems of India are a separate “ nation.” 
Nevertheless, it is something that both Congress and the Moslem 
League have consented to participate in the deliberations of a 
single Constituent Assembly, and it is still possible to hope that 
neither side wishes for the unleashing of the civil war which 
must follow a complete failure to agree. When it comes to actual 
constitution-making, economic questions are likely to intrude on 
the arid political disputations to which we are now accustomed, 
and it may be that they will provide more scope for businesslike 
negotiation. As is shown in an article which appears this week 
on page 137, economic issues are very closely bound up with the 
political conflict in India ; the agitation for Pakistan draws much 
of its strength from the fact of the agrarian North-west’s fear of 
Hindu financial supremacy, while, on the other hand, the con- 
sequences which would follow on the complete disruption of 
India’s present economy may be a restraining factor against 
Oe rs aqeererem, 
ions have been held in the three groups of provinces con- 
templated in the Cabinet Mission’s plan. Groups B, consisting 
of the Punjab, North-west Frontier, Sind and Baluchistan, and C, 
consisting of Bengal and Assam, comprise the territories claimed 
for Pakistan ; the other provinces, falling into Group A, are those 
of undisputed Hindu majority. In the Group B provinces th: 
Moslem League has gained 19 out of 36 places, with two other 
votes (Moslem Unionist) probably adhering to it on the Pakistan 
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issue ; the four places reserved for the Sikhs remain unfilled, as th: 
Sikhs boycotted the elections. In the C Group provinces th: 
Moslem League has gained 35 seats, and Congress 32, while th: 
three remaining seats are held by three splinter parties. The 
Moslem League has thus emerged in a strong position, though 
the amount of opposition to it, even in the regions it claims for 
its own, indicates how difficult any definite division of India > 
these lines would be. 
* * * 


The Hukbalahaps 


_ The guerilla rebels of the Philippines, whose name has 
given rise to some innocent merriment in the British press, have 
pushed their way into the news within a month of the cere- 
monial proclamation of Philippine independence. It is hard 
indeed that the honeymoon of the Filipino nation and the 
sovereign Republic, whose wedding was celebrated with such 
a wealth of American benediction, should be marred by these 
ugly scenes which have been unkindly reported to the whole 
world, But in fact the trouble has been going on ever since 
the islands were liberated from Japanese occupation. Before 
the war there was considerable agrarian unrest in the Philippines 
owing to the prevalence of large estates and the poverty-stricken 
condition of the share-cropping tenants, aggravated by rural over- 
population in certain areas. American rule did little to interfere 
with a system of agrarian relations inherited from Spanish colonial 
days, and under President Quezon power was shared in effect 
between the great landowning families and the business men 
and lawyers of Manila. But the war for the time being disrupted 
the political and social order and peasant guerillas were supplied 
with American arms for fighting the Japanese ; at the same time, 
the widespread devastation and the slowness of economic re- 
covery after the end of the war meant hard times and unemploy- 
ment and gave added attraction to the guerilla life with its patriotic 
or revolutionary rights of requisitioning. 

There have in addition been idealist aspirations for a new 
society stirred up by war-time propaganda and excitement ; the 
Filipino has a long revolutionary tradition which, with the satis- 
faction of the desire for national independence 
taking a social form. Actually, the demznds of the Hukbalahaps 
appear to be very moderate; they are said to claim a 60-40 split 
of the crop in the tenant’s favour ard a 50-50 division of expenses 
instead of the 50-50 system of share-cropping previously in force. 
The Roxas Government is willing to concede some of their claims 
and is promising large land purchases by the State with re-sale 
to the peasants on easy terms, but insists that the Hukbalahaps 
first lay down their arms; this they are apparently unwilling 
to do, perhaps because ‘they fear that the official memory for 
Promises may be defective unless refreshed from time to time 
with the admonition of machine-guns. There is no reason to 
suppose that the new Philippine Government is in any danger 
of being overthrown by these disturbances ; they are nevertheless 
embarrassing for the Republic and hardly less so for the United 
States which, though no longer formally responsible in any way 
for Philippine internal affairs, is still closely affected by any 
disorder in the archipelago on account of the special economic 
and a relations which continue to link Washington and 


2 & 2 
Peacetime Prisoners 


There are about 375,000 German prisoners of war in this 
country. Personally and unofficially, they are anything but ill- 
treated ; but their official treatment has been so unsatisfactory 
that their morale is rapidly falling, their willingness to work is 
disappearing, and friendliness towards this country is turning 10 
bitterness. One cause of annoyance is the method of political 

. . . . y and id that 
some patriotic anti-Nazis are graded “tlack” while opportunist 
Nazis may escape as “ grey” or “white.” But the real trouble, 
a hee mag” saad piamenen derive and which colours the 

whole life with dreary apathy or ete despair, is 
the abeence ‘of any scheme whatever fo gradual repatriation. 
Under the letter of the Geneva Convention, ‘pri need 


of opinion and ing for position of the Allies? To the 
German prisoners it must look as if the full ‘petialty of Allied 
disagreement is to be visited indefinitely on théir heads. The 
root of the evil is not that repatriation is still proceeding in th¢ 
smallest of trickles—most pri would in any case accept the 
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prisoner knows whether or when he will return to Germany at 
all. The effect of such complete uncertainty on men who have 
been separated for years from their families, about whose con- 
dition they have the scantiest information, and with whom they 
nave little communication—apparently even the sending of parcels 
is prohibited—is not difficult to imagine. 

a 


There is, of course, some truth in the assertion that the prisoners 
are at present indispensable to the British economy. Without 
them the harvest could not be gathered this year. But, by all 
the canons of self-protection as well as those of morality, this 
dependence should be eliminated as quickly as possible. By the 
end of this year demobilisation will be virtually complete, yet 
Mr Williams hopes to draft more prisoners into agriculture until 
they account for almost a third of the farm labour force. But 
how long does he propose to keep them there, working for a 
nominal wage of 1s, a week, at considerable gain to the Treasury, 
if not to the farmers ? If it is intended to exact forced German 
labour as reparations, then at least the labour should be paid— 
even Hitler did that much—and should be generally recruited from 
the whole German people instead of being confined to that section 
of it which has come fortuitously into British hands. And even 
a forced labour scheme would not, presumably, continue in- 
definitely. If there is to be a permanent shortage of British 
recruits to basic industrics like mining and agriculture, the only 
way of supplementing them from overseas is by the encourage- 
ment of voluntary immigration—for which, afte: all, there are 
plenty of candidates—and which confers not a few blessings on 
the recipient nation. 

If any hopes of peaceful co-operation between Germany and 
the rest of Europe are to be salvaged, Britain must cease to wait 
on international action and remedy those injustices within her 
own power. One step should be taken immediately. Any orderly 
scheme of repatriation—even one extremely slow and whose start 
is delayed—would work wonders with the prisoners. It is over 
a year now since the German war ended. Surely they have the 
right to know what the Government means to do with them ? 


» % 
Bernard Shaw 


So much wit and applause have been lavished on the subject 
of George Bernard Shaw, not least by the man himself, that 
perhaps the only way left of honouring his ninetieth birthday is 


to attempt a serious appraisal, sober, dull, and pocket-size, of ft 
impact of his thought on the modern world. The range of Shaw’s 
interests as dramatist, art critic, philosopher, sociologist, politiciaa, 
and phonetic reformer, is amazingly and refreshingly wide in ‘a 
specialist era, Thinkers have sometimes also been men of action, 
but was there ever such a compendium, not of iearning—for that 
he has never had time—but of ociginal and challenging ideas, 
some profound, others puckish, all amusing, popping out inces- 
santly like rabbits from a warren ? This delightful versatility and 
vitality is the source of Shaw’s strength in many fields in which 
he is himself neither a specialist nor, in general, an original thinke?. 
But its fountain-head is really simple—Shaw is pre-eminently a 
sociologist who takes, as all sociologists should and few do, all 
departments of human life as his subject-matter. As philosophet, 
politician, or economist, his views derive essentially from central 
conceptions of the nature of human life and of social activity. 
And if these central conceptions sometimes waver or contradict 
each other, who dares protest? Sociology is still less of a science 
than a rag-bag for personal opinion, and it is on this level that 
Shaw treats it. He is not an empirical investigator of how people 
do in fact behave, a plodding research worker in the laborious 
field of social statistics. Rather, as artist and prophet, does he 
venture to deduce the world from the nutshell of his own mind. 

Strangely enough, Shaw is at his simplest in politics. He 
placed all his intellectual vigour behind the early Fabian campaign, 
but his Socialism has remained uncritical, almost ingenuous. From 
an easy advocacy of gas-and-water Socialism, in the days when 
the way ahead seemed comparatively clear, he has never turned ¢0 
consider the complex practical problems connected with the new 
Leviathan of Socialist planning. To Winston Churchill and others 
Shaw has been always the court jester of politics, amusing but 
irresponsible. Certainly his preoccupation with ideas rather than 
with details, with biological rather than with Party crises, with 
whole zons of human evolution rather than with the mundane 
problems of Parliamentary sessions, have kept him from the ranks 
of practical politicians—at whom he has always cucked a cheerful 
snook. But the influence of his easy, witty, and rather free inter- 
pretation of Socialist ideas has been quite considerable. Indeed, 
his general success as a populariser of ideas—mainly his own—is 
phenomenal. All in all, he has contributed more than any other 
individual to the mental climate, not of his own age—few of them 
would listen—but of the two generations beneath him. 
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Britain and Bulgaria 


Bulgaria is to have a referendum on the question of retaining 
the monarchy on September 8th and elections for a new National 
Assembly on Ociober 27th. It seems likely that, even without 
rigging by the Government, there will be a majority for the 
Republic, since the monarchy, represented by a dynasty of German 
origin, has been inevitably associated in the popular mind with 
two unsuccessful wars on the side of Germany against both the 
Western democracies and the elder brother of Slavdom. No 
personal blame attaches to the reigning boy king ; but he has too 
much in his heritage to live down for his people to have much 
enthusiasm for a new experiment in kingship. The removal of the 
monarchy would not be likely to cause deep divisions of popular 
feeling. The general election involves much greater possibilities 
of serious political tension, because there is no doubt that there 
is strong opposition in Bulgaria to the ruling “ Fatherland Front 
which consists essentially of an alliance between the Communists 
(controlling the police) and the Zveno military group (controlling 
the army). The Agrarian party, traditionally the strongest party 
of the Left in Bulgaria, at first adhered to this coalition, but was 
never given adequate representation and has split up, the more 
influential of the party leaders having gone into opposition. 


The Agrarians are a typical East European peasant party, and 
Bulgaria is overwhelmingly a peasant country, industry being on a 
very small scale. The Agrarians are opposed to Communist ideo- 
logy—even though the Bulgarian Communists have so far gone 
slow with regard to private property and enterprise—and, though 
sharing the basic pro-Russian sentiment which is general in 
Bulgaria, are unwilling to accept the exclusively pro-Russian 
political orientation of the Communist-Zveno policy. Britain and 
America have indirectly given moral support to the Agrarian 
opposition by insisting, as a condition of the recognition of th 
Bulgarian Government and conclusion of a peace treaty, on the 
fulfilment of the Big Three Agreement of last December, whereby 
the Bulgarian Government was to be broadened by the addition of 
Opposition representatives. The Bulgarian Government claims 
that it has been willing to include them, but that they have laid 
down impossible conditions for entry; to which the Opposition 
replies that it will not enter a coalition unless it is given a real, 
and not merely nominal, share of power. It is obviously futile 
for foreign Powers to force on Bulgaria a coalition of parties which 
have no will to co-operate, and as the Opposition does not recognise 
the legality of the existing Assembly, there is no common ground 
for deciding the relative strength of the parties. But if fresh 
elections are held in October and if they are reasonably free— 
with emphasis on the “ if ”—Bulgaria should be able to find its 
way to democracy without the device of an artificially “ broad- 
ened ” Government. If, on the other hand, the elections are badly 
rigged, it is mot quite clear what the Western Powers can do 
about it; they can hardly go on indefinitely refusing to terminate a 
formal state of war with a regime which they have not the power 


to displace. 
* * * 


Rioting in Bolivia 


After several days of confused reports and violent fighting, 
insurgents in Bolivia have set up “a provisional government io 
call elections and then turn over power to a government chosen 
by the people.” The former President, Col. Villaroel, has been 
killed and 2,cco people besides, including his main collaborators, 
lost their lives in the fighting. The triumphant insurgents have 
now announced that until Sefor Monje, President of the Supreme 
Court, is well enough to take office, Sefor Guillen, Dean of the 
Court, will act as head of the new administration. 

It can hardly be said that the revolt was unexpected. After 
overthrowing his predecessor, Pefiaranda, in December, 1943, 
Villaroel increasingly disappointed and finally enraged the bulk 
of his countrymen. His rule became more despotic and irregular 
every month. A formidable indictment of his ill-doings was drawn 
up in the manifesto put out by his opponents, the Frente Demo- 
cratico Anti-fascista, to justify their boycott of the elections, won 
by the Government’s Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario, 
on May sth. The memorandum particularly lists the shooting 
of demonstrators, including many Indian workers in the “ Potosi 
Massacre,” the imprisonment, exile, torture and murder of oppo- 
nents, the activities of the secret police, fraudulent elections, 
censorship—in a word, all the apparatus of a vicious tyranny. 

There had indeed been many attempts to overthrow the regime, 
the first as early as November, 1944, and in the last months they 
have almost amounted to a state of suppressed civil war. During 
the night of April 23rd/24th there were unexplained “ night 
maneeuvres” in La Paz and on the 29th the discovery of a 
four-month-cld plot was announced. On May 3oth a state of 


cation in the year 
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siege was declared and on June 4th a midnight curfew. There 
was some reason for these precautions for, on June 13th, rebel 
aircraft bombed the capital and ground forces attacked the 
barracks. And now by the revolt which started on July 18th the 
regime has been overthrown. 

It is perhaps early to assess the quality and backing of the 
new Government. When originally elected Villaroel had the 
support of the miners and the working classes generally. Thi; 
support he forfeited and it is therefore likely to have gone to his 
now victorious opponents. Reports that the revolutionaries were 
mainly students and workers tend to confirm this possibility. 
Their leaders are liberal lawyers. It is thus probable that the 
new administration’s first measures—the restoration of civil liber- 
ties, the abolition of censorship, the release of political prisoners, 
and the invitation to exiles to return—are strongly supported and 
represent its genuine political trend. The real test, however, will 
come later over such questions as the status and living standards 
of Bolivia’s depressed and exploited Indian workers and the 
policy to be pursued by the Government vis-a-vis the powerful 
mining industry. 


* x * 


The Lorry Driver’s Cup of Tea 


Whether long distance road transport is publicly or privately 
owned, the lorry driver’s job is an arduous one. Driving a heavy 
lorry through quiet roads at night may be pleasant and enjoyable 
in small doses; but those who do it night after night need 
adequate rest and refreshment. The main roads of England ar: 
dotted with establishments known as “good pull-ups for car- 
men.” Some of these have always been excellent. The best 
provide the cup of tea of just the right shade of mahogany, the 
ample sandwich adequately filled and the outsize bun, and many 
also serve hot meals. Though the atmosphere may be smoky, it 
is certainly also convivial ; and that, after the lonely drive, is as 
refreshing as the food itself. 

Not all the cafés, however, provide the spiritual and physical 
refreshment so much needed to enable the next hundred miles 
to be covered happily. Some are of low standard, and those 
providing beds are few and far between. The Road Transport 
Catering and Accommodation Joint Committee, which includes 
representatives of the National Road Transport Federation and 
of the trade unions, has accordingly applied itself so improving 
conditions. Its functions are advisory, «nd it has adopted 
measures to ensure that its advice is effectively available in all 
parts of the country and to proprietors of cafés of all sizes and 
styles. One of the most valuable services will be that rendered 
by travelling advisors. A free training course is available, a book 
on catering and café management is to be published, an advice 
bureau is being set up, and loans and other assistance will be 
available to enable café proprietors to modernise their premises. 
A ay of the a is to be made to discover where more 
facilities are starred guide to transport cafés ma2y 
eventually be issued ; while the idea is excellent, a warning may 
perhaps be issued in passing against allowing the Committc:’s 
scheme of registration to develop into a plan for restricting entry 
into the trade. Throughout the note sounded is one of ©o- 
operation with the transport café and hostel cwners. This is the 
right way to set about, since it is only by their efforts, in the 
last resort, that road transport workers can be provided with 
attractive facilities. The aim should be so to improve roadside 
cafés that all road-users should want to patronise them. Is it 
not also time to apply the same method to the tourist and catering 
trades in general? 


* * * 


Education in the Colonies 


Ceylon’s scheme for free education has now been ratified. 
The abolition of school fees and. the use of the mother tongue 
as the medium of instruction in primary classes are the most 
important of a series of innovations. Existing denominational 
schools are to carry on. . Estate schools will become part. of the 
system of state education. And so (for the first time in a British 
colony) free education from the primary class to the university is 


open to all able to profit by it. 


All the colonies are moving in the same direction, though 2t 
varying speeds. Considerable attention is always given to the 
nee for ee education in «these + Statistics of 
illiteracy the alarming prospect of the state of colonial edu- 

2000 if present é¢duca curves are projecte 


over the next 50 years or sovare held up periodically to show the 
appalling prevalence of illiteracy. It is right that this should be 
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done, but it does not fully state the problem, let alone offer a 
solution. Equally urgent is the need to provide the right kind 
of education of a satisfactory quality. The right kind of educa- 
tion must be keyed in-with the economic development of the 
country so that jobs are available for the educated. In nearly all 
cases this must mean the attraction of literate people to the land 
and less migration ro the towns: which is not likely to be a 
popular move unless it can be shown that life in an agricultural 


‘community can provide a standard of living as attractive as the 


towns. This can only be done if farm prices are remunerative 
and rural amenities ate improved. Improvement in the quality 
of education can come only with better teachers and more super- 
visory staff. Many colonies are making provision for these in 
their post-war education plans. 

Somewhere between the extremes of hasty, ill-conceived 
reforms and stagnation lies the optimum rate of educational pro- 
gress. It varies for each colony. All cannot advance as quickly 
as Ceylon. But.a willingness in Whitehall to take full cognisance 
of local conditions and a willingness on the part of colonial peoples 
and their Governments to set up an education system which 
they can really afford in the long run and which will make the 
maximum contribution to the development of their agriculture 


| and industrial resources cam ensure a speedier rate of progress 


than in the past. The most urgent need at present is less for 
money than for, educationalists to go abroad, for materials to 
build schools and for continuous co-operation with their respec- 
tive Governments by all organisations and denominations 
supporting schools in the. colonies. 

& * * 
Identity Card Nonsense 


It is often pointed out that one of the chief drawbacks of 
bread rationing is the new army of form fillers and coupon 
checkers that will have to be recruited. If reserves prove in- 
adequate, a good source of supply would be the numbers of officials 
at present engaged in issuing, reissuing and altering identity cards. 
It is surely ridiculous that even now, a year after the end of the 
war, every newborn baby in this country has to have an identity 
card. Until this is obtained, no ration book can be given. But 
since an identity card can only be granted against a birth certifi- 
cate, one still wonders why there has to be an intermediate 
document. There should be only one valid reason for the im- 
position of identity cards, and that is the defence of the realm. 
Even if it were conceded that they were any use at all in main- 
taining the national security, is it really pretended that this is likely 
to be endangered by infants in arms? 

“This card ts valid until—1962, only.” (Our italics.) So runs 
a minatory statement on the babies’ cards. Does the Government 
really wish to continue identity cards in perpetuity? Or is this just 
another, and an outstanding, example of how bureaucracy never 
knows when to stop? One of the best music-hall jokes abour 
Whitehall, and one of its most exasperating features, is its apparent 
worship of forms for forms’ sake. If the Government wants to 
prove that the joke is at least no truer of a Socialist regime than 
of any other, it should give an adequate reason for the retention 
of identity cards—or else repeal them immediately. 

* * * 


Wrongful Arrest 


At the Hampshire Assizes last week Mr James Kelly, an 
official of the Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Draughtsmen, was awarded £125 damages against a police officer 
of the Southampton Borough Police for wrongful arrest. Mr 
Kelly was fniatekiedy identified by the officer as the suspected 
companion of a known pickpocket. He was arrested and detained 
in the police station, and his fingerprints were taken. In the 
end his identity was established and he was, of course, released. 

This kind of misadventure can happen to anyone, and ao 
doubt is regretted by the police as much as it is by the victim. 
But this particular incident has one very disquieting feature. Mr. 
Kelly was arrested on a charge made under the Vagrancy Acts ; 
and under these Acts there is mo power to make an arrest even 
if Mr Kelly had been the man whom the police officer believed 
he was. What makes the case worse is that almost exactly the 
same point was considered by the Court of Appeal last year 
following an arrest by the Liverpool Police under the Liverpool 
Corporation Act, 1921, which also gave no power to make an 
atrest in the particular circumstances of the case. In short, in 
two cases before the courts within twelve months it has emerged 
that the police of two important towns are apparently so unfamiliar 
with the law as to make arrests which cannot be justified either 
by the statute under which the man concerned is charged ox 
under the common law. 

Tied up with this question of arrest is the matter of bail. In 
the Liverpool case, the police opposed the accused’s request to 
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the magistrates for bail, even though, as Lord Justice Scott said 
in his judgment, the police ought to have known that the original 
detention was itself unlawful. In the Southampton case, Mr 
Kelly was apparently told in the police station that if he objected 
to having his fingerprints taken (which, as an innocent man, he 
naturally did) the police would oppose an application by him for 
bail. The impression left by both cases is that some police 
Officers look upon bail as a kind of favour which they can grant 
or withhold from an accused person according to whether his 
behaviour falls in with their plans. Nothing could be more wrong. 
It is the detention of a man who is accused but not convicted, 
not his release on bail, that requires justification. 

There is also the question of the knowledge of the law to be 
expected from a police officer. Since everyone is presumed to 
know the law, it is surely not asking too much that those whose 
duty it is to enforce it should see that their knowledge of it is 
both comprehensive and accurate, particularly on the subject of 
their powers of arrest. The judgment of Lord Justice Scott, gives 
in the Liverpool case last autumn, is in itself an admirable treatise 
on this aspect of law. The Home Secretary might reasonably sug- 


gest to Chief Constables that all police officers should be required 
to read it. 


Shorter Note 


Results. of the Turkish elections last Sunday were unusually 
close to the forecasts. The official People’s Party gaimed 365 of 
the 460 seats in the Assembly, and 65 went to the main opposition 
party, the Democrats. The countryside voted strongly for the 
Government. The allegiance of the towns was divided, Ankara 
and Smyrna mainly supporting the Government, Istanbul the 
Opposition.. There have already been allegations of fraud ; but 
the elections on the whole seem to have been fair and orderly. 
This in itself is welcome ; but most welcome is the fact that they 
bring to the Assembly a genuine and capable opposition. 


Letter to the Editor 


Tea Rationing 


Sir,—The Minister of Food, on two recent occasions, has 
refused to disclose in the House the figure of tea stocks on the 
ground that publication might prejudice our position as the 
world’s principal buyer. It is therefore somewhat surprising to 
find that tea stocks can apparently be easily calculated from official 
figures published by the Government. The last figure of stocks in 
bond was published for December, 1939, at 119,415,000 ib. 
Since that date the official trade returns show the annual (and 
since January of this year the monthly) imports of tea. For con- 
sumption and re-exports we have the figure published in the 
Monthly Digest of Statistics, defined as “the quantity issued to 
wholesalers for civilian consumers, together with releases for the 
Services and for export and ships’ stores.” 


Using these figures as a basis for calculation we have: — 


(000,000Ib .) 
Approximate 
Consumption Stock 
and at end of 
Imports Re-exports Period 
POSS BE 5. TVS. bi ax 119 -4 
RONOCIG. 1-5. 3 431-3 477 5 73-1 
BOGE aii. isis 56 is 483 +3 412-3 144-1 
ROOD i. etc cisseaqest a8 352 +3 405 +3 91-0 
DEES sake via wo pesen> 468 -8 361 -1 198 -8 
BRA S65 06 ben ased <n 432-5 376 +2 255 -1 
A ga senenead ean 397 6 427-5 225 -2 
1946 :— 

TOMGEEY. Ss. oon cos 28 -3 44 -2 209 -3 
February.......:. 35 -2 36 5 208 -0 
DMPGR S68 36 8 34-3 210-5 
Apeib eT le ees. 9-9 39 -4 181-0 
Ma 5 iV. se cles 21-9 36-5 166 -4 


This calculation does not, of course, take wholesalers’ and 
retailers’ stocks into account, but it seems reasonable to assume 
that it shows the centrally-held, Government-owned stocks of tea, 
which apparently amount to over four months’ supply. The 
figure for May, 1946, exceeds the bonded stock held in May, 1937 
and 1938, although there is probably need for higher central 
stocks now if wholesalers’ and retailers’ stocks are substantially 
lower than pre-war. If the Ministry of Food really wish to keep 
the trend of tea stocks as confidential information, it seems they 
should restrain their colleagues in the Central Statistical Office 
from being so forthcoming.—Yours faithfully, J. W. Hatcu. 

Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
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SURVEY 





Neo-Isolation 


(From a Correspondent in Iowa) 


S isolationism coming back to life again in the United States? 
No, say the internationalists, pointing to the Congressional 
approval of the British loan and to the results of Republican 
primary elections in Minnesota and North Dakota. Yes, say the 
isolationists, pointing to the two-to-one vote against the British 
loan by Republican Congressmen and to the results of Republican 
primary elections in Nebraska and North Dakota. Besides, they 
say, there is no such thing as isolationist anyway; we are nation- 
alists. 

For four years from the attack on Pear] Harbour to the end of 
1945, isolationism was at nadir. People and Congress supported 
the war with near-unanimity. After VE-Day, the Senate approved 
the United Nations Charter with far more than the required 
two-thirds vote; and Congress readily renewed the Reciprocal 
Trade A nts Act, enlarged greatly the capital of the Export- 
Import Bank, and approved the Bretton Woods Agreements. 
These events obscured the fact that the great debate on foreign 
policy which the bombs at Pear! Harbour cut short had never 
been really settled. 

The Congress of 1946 is still largely the same in membership 
as the one which came within one vote of letting the new army 
die in the summer of 1940; and in 1946 its voting behaviour is 
returning to 1940 modes. The long agony of the debate over 
peacetime conscription is still without issue; it took from January 
to July.and a great deal of pressure from the Administration 1o 
get the British loan through. Congress still treats the American 
economy as a private preserve, in which inflation, unemployment, 
and interrupuons of production are no concern of the rest of the 
world, however deeply they may affect it. 

In the American press and radio there has been endless discus- 
sion of the Republican senatorial primaries of Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and Minnesota, chiefly in terms of their effect on Mr 
Harold Stassen’s prospects for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion in 1948, and in terms of the strength of isolationism in the 
Republican midwest. Radio networks, press, telegraphic news 
services and syndicated columnists operate on a national scale, 
so they have confined their discussion primarily to the fate of 
nationally-known men like Mr Stassen (whose candidate for senatox 
won in Minnesota and lost in Nebraska); Senator Shipstead, the 
arch-isolationist who was defeated by Stassen’s man Governor 
Thye of Minnesota; isolationist Senator Hugh Butler, who de- 
feaied Stassen’s man, Governor Griswold of Nebraska; arch- 
isolationist ex-Senator Gerald Nye, who was defeated for on: 
senatorial nomination in North Dakota; and arch-isolationis: 
Senator Langer, who was renominated for the other senatorial 
post now vacant in the same State. 

Two isolationists out, two isolationists in ; that provides scope 
for argument. Only the trouble is, Isolationist Nye was defeated 
by the almost equally isolationist Mr Milton Young; Inter- 
nationalist Thye soft-pedalled the touchy issue of the Bnitish loan 
in the later days of his campaign, and both he and Mr Stassen 
supported for re-nomination the incumbent Republican congress- 
men from Minnesota, who include one internationalist and six 
isolationists. 


In all three states, voting ran light as usual in primary elections, - 


and control of the state political “machine” for getting out the 
vote had much more to do with the result than issues of isola- 
tionism versus internationalism. An ingenious Nebraska editor 
argued that the two-to-one vote against Internationalist Griswold 
there did not prove anything; add Griswold’s 40,000 votes to the 
46,000 votes divided between two internationalist candidates :n 
the Democratic senatorial primary; add at least half of Senator 
Butler’s 80,000 votes, which were his for local rather than inter- 
national reasons, and you. have at least three-to-one international 
votes! But the fact remains that two out of three Nebraska 
Republicans who went 10 the polls for the pri did not see any 
harm in Senator Butler’s votes against the iprocal » Trade 
Agreement Act, against the Bretton Woods Agreement, and against 
the British Loan. Insofar as they were actively for these things 
themselves, they just didn’t think them as important as pensions 


for Omaha policemen and relentless baiting of the remnants of th: 
New Dea! 


lt is an open secret that the British loan might not have got 
through Congress at all but for increasing uneasiness about wha: 
Russia is up to. Not much was said about it till the final day; 
in the House, but continued diplomatic friction with Russia led 
to support by a number of Congressmen whose fiscal sense was 
outraged by the idea of a large interest-waiving loan to a former 
defaulter. 

However, few Americans think in the balance-of-power terms 
traditional in Europe. Most American Russophobes are Anglo- 
phobes and general xenophobes as well. Many have never been 
thoroughly exposed to balance-of-power thinking; and of thoy 
who have, most think it immoral and un-American, as Woodrow 
Wilson did. According to background and temperament, Ameri- 
cans divide into: (r) internationalists who think balance-of-power 
politics must be transcended by international organisation; (2) 
isolationists who think that we can stay out of it by minding our 


_own business; and (3) imperialists: who think we can lick the world 


if necessary, and should get ourselves into position te do so, with 
far-flung bases, the atomic bomb, mighty armed forces, and stand- 
by war industries. The isolatiomsts have both a pacific and a mili- 
tamt wing, the latter shading off into the imperialist camp. None of 
the three likes its name 

The isolationists have regional varieties, too. Midwest Republi- 
can Congressmen, from Ohio to the Dakotas and south to Missouri, 
are perhaps the most typical. They were among the last to realise 
the great danger their country and the world faced in 1935-41, and 


i 


were reluctantly internationalist in 1941-45, and are now reverting © 


to pre-1941 moods. They are anti-British, anti-Russian, anti- 
foreign. They are willing to give the United Nations organisa- 
tion a try-out, so long as the United States is safeguarded by a veto 
power, but are indignant when another country uses the veto. 
They are even, more isolationist economically than politically, ani 
opposed the Reciprocal Trades Agreement Act in internationali:: 
1945. as well as the British loan in 1946. In spite of their loudl) 
proclaimed 
they regard competitive imports as an evil to be guarded agains! 
by prohibitive import duties, embargoes, and quotas. Many 0: 
them object to the continued presence of European possessions in 
the Western Hemisphere, but see no incompatibility in American 
requisition of bases on the far sides of the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans—nor in telling the Russians what they should do in Poland 
and the Balkans, and the British what they should do in Palestine, 
India and Siam. 

The South, awwog fi because of its interest in world cotton 
markets, is the least isolationist region in the country. Yet it pro- 
duces a few of the most vehement isolationists of all. Kenophobia 
is native to Southern society. Its white population is the mos: 
homogenous in the country, its solidarity ever reinforced by horti- 
fied contemplation of the Negro minority which it oppresses and 
fears. (Negroes reach a majority in certain areas but no longer in 
any whole stage.) There is less protectionism and less Anglophobis 
in Southern isolationism, and less indignation at the imperialism 
of others, but dislike and distrust of foreigners can reach fantastic 


— 

astern isolationism (and this applies to the part of the midwest 
which is east of the Mississippi, too) is even more against imports 
one Mapregnetien, than, Abe feclaoniom faethe: ai west. Wheit 
Irish or German stocks are strong, it.is even more anti-British. 


In the east, some of both Democratic and Republican Congress- 
men may be isolationist, though 


commonly only a small minority 
of either. Most of the Republican internationalists (except for ? 
few sports) are from the east, where banking and business hav: 
the interna connections that make midwestern isolationist’ 
doubt their “ Americanism.” 

Immigrant stocks are much less important as voting blocks 
than they were a generation ago, but they still retain some weight. 
A Scandinavian name is sull a great asset in Minnesota o 
Nebraska, and an Irish or Italian name in a number of caster? 
cities, Irish and Jewish ia and Polish and Roman 
Catholic Russophobia are factors to be reckoned with in certain 
areas. The German and inavian vote has lost much of 1° 
isolationist. drive—German by passage of time since immigration 


devotion to free private enterprise and competition, — 
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and two wars against the ancestral country; Scandinavian by the 
revelation of 1940 that Scandinavian neutrality was not a matter 
of virtue and good management, but of good luck. 

Public opinion polls show much less variation by regions than 
votes in Congress do. Congress is much more influenced by in- 
stitutionalised opinion than by generalised public opinion. 

rganised Anglophobia has more weight than unorganised Anglo- 
iphily. Trade associations demanding protective import duties have 
more weight than consumers wishing for cheaper goods, organised 
selfishness than unorganised altruism. 

Public opinion sampling polls have long shown clearly that the 
public was willing to go back to rationing in order to prevent 
starvation abroad, but not even the relatively internationalist 
Administration dared try it. Sampling polls have shown that most 

ericans wanted to retain effective price control, but organised 
business did not, and Congress followed the latter. Sampling 
polls have shown that Americans are willing to have peacetime 
onscription, but Congress has contributed to the rapid break-up 
of ground and air forces by failing to act, either way, on the 
subject, merely extending the wartime conscription Act in attenua- 
ed form for two periods of less than a year each. Most important 
of all, American voters go right on re-nominating and re-electing 
nost of these same Congressmen and Senators on issues of police- 
ipensions-in-Omaha, as if the world outside did not after all matter 
ery much. 

Yet as a hedge against the possibility that it may matter after 
all, even the discordant, quasi-isolationist Congress keeps the 

avy strong, is lavish with funds for military and naval research 
and experiment, and is eager to make one more exception to the 
Atlantic Charter to allow the United States to keep far-off bases 
it took—or leased—in war. Three bills authorising the Govern- 

ent to help arm and train the armed forces of the new Philippine 
Republic, Latin American countries, and the national government 
of China, have been going smoothly through Congress with little 
opposition. Military aid to the Philippines is now law, and the 

ther bills have been reported favourably out of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee in the House of Representatives. 

Publicists as diverse as Mr Walter Lippmann, Mr William 
B. Ziff, Mr John Foster Dulles, Mr Brooks Atkinson, and Mr 
William C. Bullitt are saying that the World is not one but at 
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least two, and that our chief hope of peace lies in letting it fall 
into its “natural” regions. Messrs Lippmann and Dulles want 
us to supplement this armed isolation by attempting to work with © 
the Russians on matters of common interest in the border regions. 
This is not a bad description of what is actually happening. 
But the American public has still not decided whether its 
“natural” region goes from Pearl Harbour to Boston; from 
Okinawa to Iceland; from “ Perth, Australia, to Dover, England ” 
(Mr Ziff’s prescription); or from Yunnan to Stettin. And very 
many Americans, especially the sort that vote in Republican 
primaries in the midwest, are weary of thinking about such things, 


American Notes 
OPA Revised 


From the full storm of legislative controversy, the Office of 
Price Administration has emerged alive, though scarcely recog- 
nisable—at least by the standards acceptable to Mr Chester 
Bowles, the former OPA chief. After the conference tangle 
brought about by the pressure groups in both Houses of 
Congress, the Senate on Thursday accepted a compromise 
version, reviving the agency for one year to June 30th next, 
The price of renewal is exemption until August 20th next of 
all the major food groups, such as livestock, milk, grain, cotton 
seed, soya beans, and processed food and feeding-products. On 
that date controls will be reimposed subject to the vote of an 
“ independent panel ” of three advisers, with powers to recommend 
earlier reimposition, or complete decontrol. 

Failure by this Board to reach a decision would bring back the 
direct control of OPA. Poultry, eggs, petroleum, and tobacco will 
be exempt from control so long as the advisory panel decrees that 
supplies justify such an exemption. The President’s demand for 
increased subsidy funds has been met by the grant of a further 
sum of $1,000 million for food products, but no use of these funds 
will be allowed after April, 1947. 

The formula for manufacturing profits is now based definitely 
on “1940 margins plus increased costs,” and gives special pro- 
vision for pre-war margins to automobile and appliance dealers. 
Federal rent controls are also restored. 


‘New York now 5 hours 
nearer 
Lendon 


NINE CLIPPERS FLY EVERY 
WEEK FROM HEATHROW 


Nine Pan American Clippers leave 
London Airport, Heathrow, for New 
York every week. By using England’s 
newest airport, less than an hour’s 
drive from London, the trip takes 
3 hours less than previously. 

This is only a foretaste of the ser- 
vice that Pan American World Air- 
ways Offer travellers to America and 
46 other lands. The famous Pan 
American Clippers have flown for over 
18 years, carrying passengers, mail and 
freight. When even more Clippers 
come into service, it will be easier for 
you, too, to fly to New York. It won’t 
be long now. For information, *phone 
or write your Travel Agent—or 
United States Lines, General Agents 
for Pan American World Airways, 17 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. WHitehall 4162. 
“Go by Clipper when you go.” 
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When the Presidential veto was announced at the beginning of 
this month, The Economist suggested that Mr Truman was 
unlikely to gain very much by such a drastic measure at so late a 
siage in the debate. And it is still very hard to assess the balance 
of gain and loss, although labour and consumer pressures on the 
Representatives have forced retreat from the most obstinate of the 
Republican Senators. At one time, it looked as though OPA would 
be shorn of everything but a modest declaration concerning the 
evils of rent increases. 


Continuing control on rents, food products, and other basic 
consumer items is doubtless justifiable, though how far the new 
ceilings will satisfy organised labour remains a very debatable 
point. President Truman’s veto message, however, reserved its 
most stringent comments for manufacturing profit formule ; the 
Taft amendment stipulating 1941 profit margins, plus increased 
costs, was then denounced as a clause designed to provide 
“bonanza bonuses.” The 1940 compromise now accepted is sub- 
stantially Jess liberal, but it represents a very great advance on the 
earlier rigidity of OPA schedules, and seems to be more generous 
than Wall Street has so far acknowledged. 


* * * 


Last Fences for Congress 


A weary, over-worked and anxious Congress still sits in 
Washington this week to dispose of such items of “ must” legis- 
lation as still enjoy the full force of Administration support. 
“Must” is an elastic category. As the time for dissolution 
approaches, one Bill follows another overboard: to lighten the 
intolerable load. The goal set by Senator Barkley for this week 
now includes only the extension of price controls, the control of 
atomic energy, terminal leave for enlisted men, the Senate ratifi- 
cation of the civil aviation treaty and, perhaps, two railway Bills. 
Not altogether without design, a dusty committee pigeon-hole is 
all that awaits such controversial measures as the Army-Navy 
merger, minimum wages, emergency strike legislation, and long- 
range housing. Even the Administration request for an increas 
of $1,250 million in the lending power of the Export-Import Bank 
is now being soft-pedalled. 

The spotlight during the past week has been shared by OPA 
and the McMahon Bill establishing peace-time controls for the 
development of atomic energy. Led by Representative May, 
Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, the House has made 
mincemeat of the atomic control measure passed by the Senate. 
The House version not only insists on the inclusion of one Army 
appointee in the five-man control commission, but specifically 
permits the continued manufacture of atomic bombs at the discre- 
tion of the President, and withdraws the permission included in 
the Senate bill for the sharing of industrial processes with other 
nations on a reciprocal basis. The sharpest public criticism is 
reserved for the elimination by the House of the McMahon Bill’s 
provision for Government monopoly over atomic patents and the 
substitution of a free field for private enterprise. The Administra- 
tion forces have taken these mts with unexpected meek- 
ness, partly in the hope that they may be modified in conferences 
between the Senate and the House, but mainly because almost any 
Bill is better than no Bill. Failure to agree at this session would 
perpetuate for many months the control by the Army which thc 
McMahon Bill was designed to end. 


* * * 


White Supremacy in Georgia 


The defeats in the primary elections of Senators Shipstead and 
Wheeler, following the victories of the less conspicuous isola- 
tionists Senators Butler and Langer, are under the political micro- 
scope for whatever evidence they may provide as to which way 
the international wind is blowing among the grass roots. A much 
bitterer and perhaps even more significant contest took place in 
Georgia last week. Ex-Governor Gene Talmadge captured the 
Democratic nomination—and hence automatically the Governor- 
ship of the state—for the fourth time on a platform of white 
supremacy, despite the facts that every third citizen of Georgia 
is a Negro and that, for the first time in the deep South, Negroes 
voted on a substantial scale. The victory was purely technical. 
The popular majority went to Mr Talmadge’s t, a candi- 
date supported by the present Liberal Governor, Ellis Arnall, 
who under Georgia Richard from ‘succeeding himself. 
Georgia law also i while the largest counties have six 
electors and medium-sized counties. four, no county, however, 
small, possesses less than two. It was this which turned the trick 
for Mr Talmadge. 
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Georgia voted under the broadest suffrage laws in the country 
Some 100,000 “teen-agers”—from 18-21—took part, anj 
Negroes, encouraged by the organisers of the ClO now working 
in the South, put to the test last year’s Supreme Court decisioy 
that they might not be debarred from voting in party primari« 
Out of a Negrd population of a million, nearly 150,000 registered 
and 100,000 went to the polls in defiance of Mr Talmadge’s warm. 
ing to stay away. Cases of open intimidation appear to have been 
few, and these the Federal Bureau of Investigation is taking up 
But even an inquiry fron. Washington will hardiy disperse {;. 
traditional terrors which prevented hundreds of thousands 4 
Negroes from following the first valiant 100,000 to the polls. 

Although it may have been only technical, the Talmadge victor 
brings 4o a full stop the new page in Georgia’s history written by 
Governor Arnall. A Governor who fought Ku Klux Klan with 
every means at his disposal is succeeded by a demagogue wi) 
openly courted the support of the Kian and who will use th 
state machinery to curn back the clock: In Washingion, too, th 
South loses its ablest advocate of the abolition of differential freigh 
rates retarding industrial development below the Mason Dixon 
hme. In the political evolution of the South, however, it is nz 
the Talmadge victory, but the fact that 100,000 Negroes took pan 
in the primary that is the significant milestone. 


& * * 


Remembering Pearl Harbour 


So much history has been crowded into the past five year 
that the long-awaited report of the Congressional inquiry in 
Pearl Harbour, at last produced, has rather an antiquarian flavou. 
Coming the same week as the preliminary reports on Bikini, i 
might almost be an inquiry into the sinking of the Maine. This 
Ulusion is sustained by the singularly pedantic phrasing of th: 
paragraph in which the majority of the Committee clear President 
Roosevelt and his chief Cabinet officers of responsibility for the 
unpreparedness which led to the disaster. 


of war might be more easily obtained from Congress.” The ver 


words used provide a measure of the absurdity of some of th i 
charges laid before the investigators during the six months d — 


hearings. 


Only the minority 
Mr Roosevelt beyond the grave by asserting that he was respor- 
sible “for the failure to enforce continuous, sufficient, and apprc- 
priate co-operation in Washington in evaluating information and 
dispatching clear and positive orders to the Hawaiian com- 
manders.” As for Admiral Kimmel and General Short, now half- 
forgotten in their long retirement, they are found guilty of erro 
of judgment, but not of dereliction of duty. Commenting sagel! 
that “ personal and official jealousy can wreck any organisation, 
the majority report suggests that America can best profit from 
Pearl Harbour by introducing unity of its armed forces. 
Senator Barkley’s wisdom in arranging for an Administratior 
sponsored inquiry, rather than allowing the Republicans to 
it, has paid good dividends. Even so, the tepid interest which t* 
report has aroused in the United States forms a strange contrast 
ac the ferment of emotions which the country experienced of 
December 7, 1941, the darkest day in its history, and the su> 
pressed but virulent undercurrent of rumours which persisted 
year after year. The fierce thirst to find a scapegoat for the bitt2 
humiliation of Pearl Harbour Day is now resolved into a mild 
acquiescence that some means should be found for ensuring tht 
Admirals are always on speaking terms with Generals. 


* * * 


Shorter Note 


By July 15th the Department of Agriculture was able © 
announce that American grain commitments for overseas had be® 
completely met. Doty a fortnight after the deadline, a total # 
417 million bushels of grain had been shipped during the cM? 
year, the largest movement in American history. The tremendous 
response in the last two months has more than compensated # 
bushels, if not in timeliness, for a slow start. The most recet 
crop reports forecast a wheat harvest of over 1.1 million bush 
and a maize harvest of over 3.3 million, breaking all records 
providing a good omen for the fulfilment of next year’s mot 


target of 250 million 


Six Democrats and F 
two Republicans on the Committee find no evidence to suppor | 
the charges that the Administration “tricked, provoked, incited, | | 
cajoled, or coerced Japan into attacking in order that a declaration © 


repert vy two Republican Senator | 
(Brewster and Ferguson) succeeds in pursuing the vendetta agains 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Will India’s Economy be Balkanised ? 


(From Our Bombay Correspondent) 


ERHAPS the most difficult task facing India’s forthcoming 
Constituent Assembly, for which elections are being held, is 
to work out the economic structure of the new India. While the 
British Cabinet Mission’s plan for India’s political future is 
casonably detailed, there are practically no proposals regarding 
is economic repercussions. Yet considering the form of Union 
sroposed, radical changes seem almost inevitable. 
The first proposal in the Cabinet Mission’s statement reads: 
‘There should be a Union of India, embracing both British India 
and the States, which should deal with the following subjects: 


Eoreign Affairs, Defence and Communications, and should have 


ne powers necessary to raise the finances required for the above 
sudjects.” The third proposal states: “ All subjects other than 
hhe Union subjects and all residuary powers should vest in the 
Hrovinces.” The fourth proposal makes the same provision for 
the States, and the fifth proposal states that the Provinces should 
be free to form Groups with administrations to which they may 
pssign powers. Sota 
Toe Cabinet Mission’s statement contains a preliminary plan 
or provincial grouping for constitutional purposes. This places 
he whole of peninsular India and the upper Ganges valley in 
sroup A—Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Central 
*rovinces, Bihar and Orissa. Group B contains ihe North- 
Western Provinces of the Punjab, North-West Frontier and Sind— 
ittualivy Mr Jinnah’s Pakistan. Group C is Bengal and Assam. 
While the political value of such a scheme is undoubtedly great, 
t is lable to turn upside down the whole present conception ot 
ndia’s economy. As matters stand, in addition to externai affairs, 
icience and railways, the Government of India is to-day respon- 
ible for income and. corporation taxes, tariffs, customs and certain 
orms of excise, currency, public debt and laws affecting companies, 
anking and insurance. There is also central legislation dealing 
ith factories, labour conditions and disputes, and the Centre 
ontrols emigration and immigration. As a result of such cen- 
ralised economic administration, a variety of all-India institutions, 
uch as the Reserve Bank of India, the ICS and the Central 
power Board, have come into existence. 
The Cabinet Mission’s proposals make no provision for the 
ontinuance or even division of this. centralised administration, 
xcept to leave Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications 
ith the proposed Uniea Government, and a vague statement 
hat the administration should have the power to raise the 
necessary finance.” Presumably the intention was to make as 
tw controversial suggestions as possible, and leave the Constituent 
ssembly to decide these details for itself. 


Conflicting Interests 


Unfortunately, while the three groups of provinces may be 
dle to agree in the Constituent Assembly on the Union’s political 
lachine, their views on economic matters are liable to be contra- 
ictory. For example, tariff policy is likely to produce conflict 
‘tween the industrial interests in. Groups A and C and the 
eticultural Group B.. Indian manufacturers are to-day deter- 
‘ned to obtain the greatest. possible tariff protection, and they 
perate mainly in Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces, Bihar 
nd Bengal. Similarly, central uncome-tax, which hitherto has not 
ten levied on agricultural incomes, will provoke resistance in 
roup B. One suggestion is that the Union should be financed 
y the Groups on a contributory basis, ieaving the latter to decide 
W they wish to raise the money. But such a system obviously 
aS serious drawbacks. 
Apart from the problem of financing the Union Government, 
€ fact that all subjects, except the three belonging to the Union, 
main with the provinces, promises a fruitful source of confusion. 
€ provinces may assign powers to their Group administration 
d, if they do, India would be split into three economic units 
far as customs, currency, companies, insurance, banking and 
UStry are concerned: However, there is theoretically no neces- 


sity for such powers to be handed over and while one group may 
present a compact economy, another may decide to leave practically 
all economic matters to the individual province. Possibly this is 
the most pessimistic view of the Mission’s proposals, but the 
danger of India’s economic Balkanisation cannot be ignored. 

Such a state of affairs is particularly dangerous at a time like 
the present, when there is a wide disparity in the economic 
development of the various parts of India. Financially and in- 
dustrially the north-western group of provinces lags far behind 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar. The main 
banking and insurance centres are Bombay and Calcutta, with 
Cawnpore and Madras a considerable distance behind. Thus, 
except for Calcutta, most of the means for India’s development 
lie in the A Group of Provinces. Should each of these provinces 
decide to frame individual economic policies, including currency, 
most of India would return to what a leading critic has described 
as “the days of the East India Company.” Indian banking and 
surance would be hard hit, if it became impossible to spread 
their risks over the industries of Bombay and the wheat crops of 
the Punjab. Under conditions of provincial economic inde- 
pendence the stability which these institutions have steadily built 
up would receive a grave setback. It would also be difficult to 
decide how the Government of India’s loans and sterling balances 
were to be disposed of. 


Progress Retarded 


Perhaps most vital of all is the problem of future economic 
progress. Comprehensive plans for education, health, industrial 
development, agriculture and minerals have been -published 
by New Delhi. Funds for them are being set aside by 
the Government of India as well as by the provincial 
Governments. Provincial plans have been made on ‘he 
understanding that funds from the Centre would be available. 
As the proposals for the new constitution stand at present, all those 
ideas will have to be scrapped. That potent source of central help 
to the provinces, the shar: of centrally levied income-tax will 
disappear. For some areas, notably Bombay and the United 
Provinces, this change may be an advantage, since they would no 
longer have to share the harvest from their taxpayers with poorer 
provinces. But it is in the poorer provinces that development 
schemes are most needed. The development of irrigation and 
hydro-electric power may well be handicapped by the new divi- 
sions. Even with a powerful Central Government it has been 
difficult enough to induce neighbouring territories to co-operate 
in such undertakings as damming rivers. And unless there is 
mutual agreement between the provinces or their groups, central- 


ised research and mineral development—to name only two 


urgently needed activities—will become impossible. Obviously 
a small amount of centralised control will be necessary to finance 
the Union Government’s activities, but nothing comparable to 
the economic organisation of the USA or Australia has yet been 
envisaged. Nor is it all certain that mutual agreement on 
economic questions will be easily reached. 


Indian Silence 


In India there has been almost a conspiracy of silence regard- 
ing this aspect of the settlement, probably because there was no 
desire to resurrect the spectre of Pakistan. There is little doubt 
that Mr Jinnah’s brain country arose from a desire to give the 
Muslims, who, by and large, are a “have-not” community of 
India, an area free from exploitation by the Hindu banker and 
moneylender. The colossal increase in the fortunes of the 
Marwari community (the leading Hindu banking group) and the 
speed at which their influence is spreading through every profit- 
able activity in the country undoubtedly intensified the Muslim 
desire for Pakistan, even though it has been frequently claimed 
that such a state would be almost powerless from an economic 
viewpoint. 
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Mr Jinnah, however, who has agreed to enter a union of groups, 
has by no means disowned the idea of Pakistan and proposes to 
use the machinery laid down in the Mission’s statement to revive 
his claim when the groups are reconsidered in ten years’ time. 
In the meantime Muslim League representatives will obviously 
resist any attempt to bind the potential Pakistan provinces too 
closely to the rest of the country. The way to renewed economic 
union may well be as difficult as the road so far traversed towards 
political independence. 


Sweden’s Five-Year Fiscal Plan 


[FROM OUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT] 


To Sweden, as to many other countries, war has meant abandon- 
ing earlier principles of economic policy. This has been most 
apparent in fiscal policy, the shaping of which has been com- 
pletely subordinated to military requirements. In spite of a sharp 
rise in the burden of taxation, the Swedish national debt has 
increased from 2.6 to more than 11 million Swedish crowns. Ex- 
penditures for civilian purposes have stagnated or have even been 
cut down, and the former trcnd towards continued expansion of 
social security services has broken down. 

In view of these wartime developments, it was considered 
necessary at the end of the war to revise the whole field of 
government finance. Such a revision is justified not only by the 
necessity for deciding upon a course of action as regards the war 
debt and wartime taxation structure, but also and primarily by 
the great reforms in the social security field, now under considera- 
tion or already decided upon by the Government, and which will 
have an important influence on the shaping of future budgets. 

Some time ago the Swedish Minister of Finance made public 
his five-year plan for fiscal policy. This report 1s an interesting 
experiment in planning government expenditure for a longer 
period than the traditional one year by attempting to forecast 
future economic developments. Its main purpose is to decide, 
firstly, the scope of new government expenditures during the 
five-year period ending in 1951, and, secondly, the possibilities 
of relieving the burden of taxation for lower income groups. 


Principles of Budget Balancing 


A first step has been to determine tc what extent one should 
return to earlier principles for balancing the budget. This ques- 
tion also involves the problem of disposing of the debt incurred 
during the war. As is well known, government borrowing in 
Sweden before the war was permitied only for “ productive” 
purposes, i.e., those investments in government-owned corpora- 
tions or state loan funds that were yielding an income large enough 
to pay interest on and amortize the loan. All other expenditures 
were referred to the current budget, which had to be balanced. 
During the depression in the ’thirties this principle was changed 
in so far as deficits on the current budget were permitted, provided 
they were compensated for by corresponding surpluses in a follow- 
ing becom. Though recognising that from a theoretical point of 
view objections may be raised to the traditional demand for a 
balanced budget, the Minister of Finance has found it desirable to 
return to prewar rules. These rules have, however, in some 
respects been modified to accord with modern economic thinking. 

The fiscal plan proposes no special measures for reducing the 
war debt. Three reasons are adduced for the fact that the war 
debt presents no’ great problem to Sweden. Firstly, the national 
debt is still comparatively small, amounting to only 60 per cent 
of the current net national income. Secondly, the receipts from 
government-owned tions and loan funds almost cover 
interest charges on the debt. Finally, the whole debt is held in- 
ternally, thus constituting a minimum burden on the national 
economy. 


Forecasting Public Revenne 


The important part of the fiscal policy plan is the estimation 
of the Government’s future income. With the acceptance of the 
above-mentioned principles for balancing the budget, the scope 
for. new government expenditure is determined by the size of 
public revenue. When th: structure of taxation is given, the 
amount of public revenue is determined by taxable income—that 
is, the size and distribution of the nationa! income. Forecasts of 
the national income have given three alternatives. The following 
discussion, however, will be limited to the most favourable, since 
= forms the basis for the calculations of public revenue in the 
plan. 

For obvious reasons forecasts are based on available data on 
economic development in Sweden during the inter-war period. 
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From 1919 until 1939 the Swedish national income showed a 
annual rate of increase of about 3 per cent. Considering the simy. 
taneous growth of population this meant that, during the thirtia 
the real national income increased by some 25 per cent for ever, 
person of working age. The favourable alternative assumes ty; 
production per working individual will show the same relatiy 
increase in the period 1939-51 as in 1929-39. (The extension 9 
the former period by two years is justified by the fact that the wz 
undoubtedly halted the earlier upward trend.) On this basis j; 
is estimated that the real national income in 1951 will be 26 pe 
cent higher than the corresponding figure for 1939. 

Provided that the price level is unchanged and assuming thy 
the decline in public revenue owing to the removal of the gener 
sales tax and the reduction of taxes on smaller income groups wi! 
partly be compensated by higher taxes on property and corpon. 
tion earnings and increased death duties, the total revenue 
computed at Kr.3,650 million in 1951 as against Kr.1,450 million 
in 1938. 


Government Expenditures 


The predominant item among the estimated increases on the 
expenditure side is the cost of the planned expansion of social 
security services. These costs amount to no less than Kr.1,03; 
million, which sum, added to the already existing outlay in thi 
field, makes the total expenditure on social security larger than 
the whole pre-war Swedish budget. Among the additional ow. 
lays in other fields may be mentioned Kr.240 million a yew 
for education and scientific research and the cost of rationalising 
agriculture. These additional expenditures in 1951 are estimated 
at nearly Kr.1,500 million, making together with current outlay 
an annual total of Kr.3,950 million. 





Balance of. the Budget 


From the above-mentioned figures it is evident that Sweden 
in the beginning of the fifties will not be able to balance her 
current budget according to traditional principles, and at the 
same time carry through al] her planned reforms in differem 
fields. The problem has been partly solved by transferring som 
of the outlay to the capital budget and thus financing them by © 
loan. The conception of “productive” expenditures has bee 
stretched to apply also to investments that can only be con | 
sidered indirectly remunerative from a fiscal point of view- 
i.¢., that increase public revenue by their effect on the nation 
income as a whole. Into this category fall expenditures for the 
rationalisation of agriculture and some of the expenses of educz- 
tion and research. The amount that in this way has been placed 
outside the frame of budgetary balance is estimated at Kr.20 
million. 

For the rest it is proposed to run up a deficit of about Kr.10 
million a year, corresponding to that part of the additional ex 
penditure which is not covered by current income. This is 
considered justified by the conviction that taxable income wil 
catch up with this deficit in a relatively short time. 


BY pins 


Tha Dect 


Criticism of the Plan 


The criticism of the plan has mainly been directed towards its 
optimism. Thus the assumption has been questioned, that the 
national income will show the same relative increase between 1939 
and 1951 as in the "thirties. It has been pointed out that expansion 
during the decade before the war was supportec by two factors 
that will not be in force in the immediate post-war period, namely, 
the growth of the working population by some 40,000 persons 
year, and the very favourable conditions under which the Swedish 
foreign trade worked, not least the fact that the Swedish crow 
was undervalued. But Sweden’s population will completely 
stagnate until 195 5, and it would be extremely optimistic to expect 
that developments in foreign trade will be as favourable as in tht 
thirties. The free flow of imports, especially coal, which i 
decisive for industrial productivity, cannot be resumed for som: 
years. When reconstruction demands have been satisfied Swedet 
will have to reckon with sharp competition in the internatio 
markets, particularly as regards the metal and machine industries 
which have expanded excessively all over the world during t* 
war. The recent appreciation of the Swedish crown will no doubt 
hamper Sweden’s exports in the long run. Finally, it may & 
mentioned that Sweden’s most important export industry, tht is 
forest industry, must base its calculations on a more limited supplY ears 
of raw material than in the "thirties. But perhaps the most weight! Ni vr 

A 





objection to the plan is the fact that it does not cope with th 
serious inflationary tendencies, now to be found in the Swedist 
economy. These would call for a budget surplus, instead of whic aliaspitare, 
the Minister of Finance proposes a deficit. 
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THE. BUSINESS 





Crisis in Coal 


FORTNIGHT ago, on July 12th, the Coal Industry 
Nationalisation Act received the Royal Assent; that 
afternoon, the Minister signed the regulations governing the 
appointment of members of the National Coal Board,* and 
these took effect on the following Monday, July 15th. In this 
touch of streamlining, Mr Shinwell has rivalled Mr Dalton, 
but although the Board is now formally constituted, its real 
labours have yet to begin. It will not take over the coal 
industry until Mr Shinwell names the vesting date, and it 
will meanwhile.concern itself (as it has been doing informally for 
three months past) with the setting-up of its own organisation. 
Few will envy the Board its task. . The nine will have to shine 
very brightly indeed if they are to succeed, at this critical stage 
of British industrial history, in solving the coal problem. 
Failure will involve the direst economic penalties for this 
country, whose industrial efficiency and prosperity have been 
wedded to coal. And it would, as Mr Shinwell has frankly 
recognised, imperil the foundations of the nationalisation pro- 
gramme. Economically and politically, coal is the test case. 
Wednesday’s debate on the coal problem “showed few 
touches of even cautious optimism about the future. The 
June output figures were indeed a gloomy curtain raiser for the 
debate. There are, in fact, two crises in prospect. The 
first is the threat of acute shortage of coal next winter ; 
the second is the longer-term problem of restoring the 
industry’s efficiency so that it can provide adequate and 
cheaper supplies of coal for British industry and export. The 
Coal Board will have no responsibility for solving the imme- 
diate problem, for the vesting date.is hardly hkely to occur 
before January Ist next year at the earliest, and by then it 
would be far too late to avert any winter The 
of the industrial reconversion in Britain during the next six 
months lies in the hands of the industry and i 

All the forecasts about coal are proving depressingly true, 
and it is small consolation that Britain’s coal position is less 
grave than that of June was a month affected by 
V-Day and the Whitsun Average production per week 
fell from 3,702,500 tons in May to 3,394,300 tons in June— 
a difference almost enti for by tonnage lost owing 
to recognised holidays. to the seasonal trend, absen- 
teeism increased last month to 14.54 per cent—a lower rate 
than a year ago but one which contains an increasing element 
of voluntary, as distinct from involuntary, absenteeism. Over- 
all output per manshift worked remains obstinately just a little 
above ore ton, compared with 1.14 tons in 1939. 

There is no point in allocating blame for this situation. It 
exists, and its consequences for the current coal 5 ending 
next April, were outlined with all proper gravity by Mr Shinweil 
on Wednesday. Inland coal consumption is estimated to reach 
a new record of 188 million tons this year. To this must be 
added a paltry allowance of 8.2 million tons for export and 
foreign bunkers—compared with over 50 million tons in 1937. 
The current coal year opened with 6:8 million tons in stock 
(twelve months earlier the figure was 10.1 million tons); esti- 
mated production of mined coal Mr Shinwell puts at 177 million 
tons ; about 8}-million tons should be forthcoming feom op. 
cast production, and a little less’ than half’a million rons a 
briquets. Total supplies will reach 194 million tons, if all goes 
well, and the final deficiency, which will completely exhaust all 
«stocks, may be about 10 million.tons. . This estimate, let it be 
emphasised, involves the complete use-of all stocks during the 
coming year. Mr Shinwell is drawing, for the last time, on the 


* The members of the Board are: Lord (chai ‘Sir 
ae ee Elis Me CO Gridley: Mr LH i tween 
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whole of his working capital of coal. The coal situation is 
indeed balanced on a knife edge. Instead of a minimum 
safety figure of 16 million tons for stocks at the begin- 
ning of the winter, the actual estimate is for no more than 11 
million tons, compared with 13 million tonsa year earlier. |; 
needs only small things to go wrong to confound this tigh: 
book-keeping—a hard winter, further wastage of. manpower, «, 
increased absenteeism could easily upset the critical balance. 


With the industry at full stretch on its attenuated manpower, 
the only savings which are immediately practicable are saving; 
at the margin—1} million tons from improved distribution 
(which presumably means lower stocks at some stage of the 
pipeline and has its attendant risks) and one million tons--: 
seemingly large figure—from improvements in consumption 2t 
gasworks. Another 3 million tons could be replaced by 2 million 
tons of fuel oil, partly on the railways (the Great Western Rail- 
way is stepping up its programme of oil-burning locomotive:) 
and in a large number of industrial uses. But this conversion 
from coal to oil is at present impeded by the 1d. per gallon ta 
on fuel oil (which Mr Dalton has on his short list for possible 
removal next April) and by shortage of oil-burning equipment. 
These savings are d some are not even immediate : 
but their weakest feature is that they will only give relief at al! 


by reducing demand. That is obviously justified in a crisis—- 7 
though it is becoming rather a perpetual crisis for the domestic 7 


and export consumer—but long-term salvation is not to » 


sought in expedients such as these. A fortnight ago Mr Shin — 

well declared that no one who burned coal was a friend of © 
declared that the growth of the elec- 

tricity industry was “responsible” entirely for the coal pre- 

dicament—as though it was only necessary to put the clock — 

years to solve the problem. Electricity is, in fact, one 7 

per ways of consuming coal, and it would be utter _ 


his. On. Wednesday, he 


back fif 
of the 

folly to check the growth of the industry. The root problem is 
to get moré coal, not to cut down its use. 


Getting more coal depends upon more labour and mor 
capital. When Mr Shinwell took office, there were 704,000 
men on colliery books, but during the past eleven months the 
number has fallen by 6,000. The third quarter of 1945 pro- 

ow of over 11,000 miners, the December 
of 4,400, and the first quarter of 19462 


only | 

Mr Shinwell did not describe the terms on which it was offered. 
It is, however, at least encouraging to hear Mr Shinwell dis 
cussing the possibility of employing Polish labour, if only on 
restricted scale, as though the idea was not inherently ridiculous. 
Shortage and lack of balance are the dominant features of the 
labour position. Even an increase in relatively unskilled labout 
could make a substantial difference to’ the effectiveness of the 
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promised during the lifetime of the present Parliament. Yet it 
remains to be proved whether this further inducement will 
produce more coal. If only inducements were required, surely 
there would be greater signs than there are at present of a 
positive upturn in output? Until there is greater assurance of 
an adequate supply of manpower, the industry can never meet 
the full measure of home and export demand ; and on present 
indications that supply can only be provided by foreign labour. 

It is sometimes forgotten in current discussion about the 
desperate coal situation that the amount of coal mechanically 
ut and conveyed increased from 69 and 66 per cent respectively 
of total production in 1938 to 72 per cent jointly in 1944. This 
fact, related to the fall in overall output per manshift from 
1.14 tons to 1 ton, during the same period has a direct bearing 
ion the argument that increased capital equipment can, of itself, 
solve the coal problem. Clearly, there are great economies still 
o be won from increased adoption of mechanical cutting and 
haulage underground, and for the first time the industry will 
have no lack of finance to provide the necessary equipment. If 
he £150 million provided in the Coal Industry Nationalisatioa 
Act, is not sufficient, more capital can be made available. But 
mechanisation is not going to produce a sudden technical revolu- 
tion in the industry, or provide a dramatic reduction in its costs. 
Its fruits will mature only after some years of hard work in pit 
reorganisation, and after the most careful selection of the mines 
thich are capable of producing the best yield from new 
machinery. isation has gone further than many critics 
f the British coal industry sometimes assume; hence the Coal 
Board will have to allocate its new capital very carefully 
between the mines which promise to be more productive and 
those which are already in decline. If their task is complicated 
y pressure for new installations from coal fields where mechan- 
sation would not pay an economic dividend, the allocation of 

ew capital may not achieve the optimum pattern. 

Wednesday’s debate was disappointing in its preoccupation 
with the short run problem. Serious though this is, the 


overnment Contract Policy—Il] 
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future of British industry over the next decade or two is even 
more dependent upon a revival in coal. For six years, the 
country has scraped through; with luck it may scrape through 
next winter; but if full employment and expanding world 
trade are to have any meaning during the coming years, the 
consumption of coal at home and for export must rise sub- 
stantially over the present figures. Average weekly consump- 
tion, home and export, for the first five months of this year 
was 3.9 million tons; in 1937 (a good but not outstanding year) 
weekly consumption averaged 4.6 million tons. The Coal 
Board’s target ought to be well over 200 million tons of coal 
a year when the industry has settled down from the strains 
of war and the technical changes of nationalisation. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible, at the moment, to see much 
assurance of this target being realised. There may be a re-flow 
of labour to the industry; nationalisation and the miners’ 
charter may erase the psychological scars from the industry; 
new capital may be shrewdly and effectively applied. It is 
possible that all these things may happen. If so, coal should 
at least become more plentiful. But what will it cost? Com- 
plete silence prevailed on Wednesday about this tremendous 
issue. Coal is dear. If British industrial costs, which are 
already too high, are not to be further inflated, the price of 
coal must be reduced. At present, it is sustained by the war- 
time equalisation device of the Coal Charges Account, which 
involves large subsidies from the cheaper producers to the 
less efficient coal-fields. The Coal Board will have as its most 
urgent task the problem of devising a system of prices which 
gives greater encouragement to cheaper producers and reduces 
the average cost of coal to the industrial and domestic con- 
sumer. If it fails, British industry will have to find a new 
foundation for its prosperity. Oil will help; the industrial 
development of atomic energy might transform the situation; 
but at least during the next decade, coal must remain the first 
problem in the British economy. The eyes of the country— 
and its prayers—will be focused on Lansdowne House. 


Incentives in Peacetime 


WO preceding articles have described and analysed the | 
methods and principles of Government contract policy as 
hey have evolved during the war.* There remains the more 
mportant question whether this system is adapted to con- 
hnued large-scale Government purchases in time of peace— 
nd, if not, what new methods and principles should be grafted 

n to the old. } 
_ Wartime policy, it has been shown, devoted increasing atten- 
hon to the problem of incentive, and mainly sought a solution 
AR an nt gama gs NS AT 
jontractor in undisputed possession of whatever t he cou 
hake at the agreed price—subject only to the depredations of 
he Chancellor in . In one important particular the later 
tages of policy appeared to do real violence to this rule. From 
bout 1944 onwards, many thousands of sub-contractors, who 
ad done very well out of war ion, were shocked to find 
hat the Government was ing to extract “rebates” from 
hem on the ground that the prices paid to the sub-contractors 
y the main contractors were excessive. By the summer and 
itumn of 1945, the Ministries of Supply and of Aircraft Pro- 
no ~ collected in such no less than £223 mil- 
on 153 million respectively. 
The firms concerned naturally regarded this as a wholly un- 
i of settled 


arrantable bargains, The supply depart- 
henits’ “ private >” a8 it was sometimes called, was stigma- 
std as petty or the rebates, more often than not, 
mply transferred “ excess” profits, liable to EPT, from the 
Hancellor to the p in ts. Yet the departments 


erally had the legal right to test the prices of sub-contracts 
* In The Economist of June 15th and 29th. 


by specific post-costing, so that the sub-contracts could 
not strictly be regarded as closed until the Government 
had exercised or waived its right. By their inaction over a 
period of years, the departments may have given the impression 
that this stipulation in sub-contracts was a dead letter, but 
neither the Public Accounts Committee, nor public opinion, nor 
common equity could allow them simpiy to forget the past. It 
would have been manifestly unfair, if the big contractors close 
under the Government eye had their profits screwed down to 
modest levels, while smaller firms could without challenge earn 
four or five times as much upon their capital. Moreover, the 
Majority of big firms were making new products with a war- 
time plant layout, but many small firms were producing “ bits 
and pieces” closely resembling their peacetime products. 
Indeed, some small firms actually preferred to make rebates to 
the Government rather than reduce their prices to main con- 
tractors—which might have put ideas into the heads of the main 
contractors, their peacetime customers. 
But the rebates system, whatever its justification, was perni- 
cious in its implications. In principle, it was worse even than 
the direct post-costed contract, because of the sense of grievance 
and friction that it aroused—difficulties which are well illus- 
trated by the Simmonds’ case with which this series of articles 
opened. Its use in peacetime contracting would be intolerable. 
Its weaknesses do, indeed, drive home the clearest of all the war- 
time lessons. The first duty of the Government is to avoid 
methods which actually put a premium on inefficiency ; the 
cardinal rule is that it must find ways to make a precise bargain 
at the earliest possible stage and then stick to it. There must be 
no ifs or buts, and any retroaction must be confined to the ines- 
capable minimum. But much more than this is needed to give 


a 
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maximum positive inceative to efficiency. The warume system 
eventually became more effective from this point of view than 
most contractors realised—though it lost some of its theoretical 
merits precisely because they did not realise it. But this system, 
even with the most ingenious improvements, can never provide 
so potent an incentive as a free price system. Inherent in the 
wartime approach is one most damaging principle, that strikes 
at the roots of normal incentive—the principle of differential 
prices for the same article. This is a principle that is bound to 
sap initiative. No matter how ingenious the system of efficiency 
bonuses, the Government will never achieve opumum results 
so long as there is a ceiling—even an adjustable ceiling—to the 
profits of the efficient and a floor to the profits (or losses) of the 
inefficient. 

It is a moot point whether more obvious and direct financial 
incentives, desirable though they were, would in fact have made 
much difference to wartime production. Most contractors 
genuinely did their best, and clearer incentives would prob- 
ably not have raised either output or quality of product sig- 
nificantly, though they might have reduced real costs in some 
cases. In peacetime, however, few firms feel that work for the 
Government is the highest form of national duty ; nor, in the 
present sellers’ market, do they regard a continued Government 


‘connection as a sheet-anchor against future short-time working. 


On the contrary, the first objective of most who yet remain 
within the Government orbit is to restore their peacetime lay- 
out, trade and markets as rapidly as possible. In general, this 
is no less true of firms producing civilian-type goods to Govern- 
ment specification than of those engaged upon specialised muni- 
tions production. For the firms engaged upon standardised 
civilian work are often convinced that their long-term markets 
will be for more varied and perhaps better quality goods. In 
the transition phase, the problem of financial incentives for 
Government production is of high importance. But for the 
longer-run, too, in an era presumably of much wider Govern- 
ment purchase than was ever known before the war, it merits 
much closer attention than it has yet received. 


* 


Only a few of the more promising lines of policy can be indi- 
cated here. If they are set out in order of preference, the charac- 
teristic wartime method—the method .of .differential. pricing 
upon the foundation of differential-costs—comes last; no matter 
how much it may be improved. At the head of the list come 
those methods which most nearly conform to the free market. 

First, and most obviousby, “ bulk purchase” should wher- 
ever possible not be purchase at all. In the ficld of civilian 
goods—the best example is, perhaps, housing components— 
centralised planning, standardisation and direction of private 
orders may be indispensable in present circumstances. But 
these objectives by no means necessarily compel the Govern- 
ment to buy the whole output itself. Over the widest possible 
range, central planning should leave the consumer free to make 
his own bargain with the producer. In conditions of short 


products by 

should be free from the threat of post-costing—except, pos- 
sibly, for the purpose of “ sample ” investigations as a guide to 
future maximum prices. In parti cases, where the Govern- 
ment objective is to induce private firms to set up capacity for 
abnormal types of products, or for larger scale production than 
the firms themselves are prepared to risk {for le, fitments 
and appliances specifically for temporary houses), 
a demand for cover against abnormal risks. But 
cases, the appropriate method is for the Government, not to 
buy the whole output itself, but to i 


} ify the producers in 
proportion to the abnormality of the risks are running— 
a procedure on which there is considerable wartime experience. 


Secondly, where direct Government purchase is necessary, 
the method of competitive tenders should be adopted in 
cases in which there is sufficient spare capacity in the industry 
to make competition effective. But the system must be worked 
more speedily than before the war, when delays in declaration 
of tender results involved such a lock-up of capital (against the 
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ther declined to tender or loaded their prices to cove 
special risk. 

Thirdly, there may be cases in which, for standard civilian 
the Government can safely work on the basis of estab. 

lished trade prices—from which it would be entitled to expec 
such discounts as are appropriate to a large and exceptionalh 
crodit-worthy buyer. There is probably little scope for this 
method at present, however, for it rests on a presumption thy 
trade price has emerged from free competition, which will 
be valid in conditions of extreme shortage of supplies, 

, because of this shortage, there is alread i 


pony of allotment of the contract) that many reputabk 
ei 
this 


and tested periodically by “ sample ” costing thereafter. 
The price thus fixed should never be subject to retroactive 


c whatever. the results of the sample checks, In war- 
time, because of the need to utilise every scrap of available 


capacity, this method has often had to be coupled with som — 
profit-pooling device, since the spread of costs between highest [7 

lowest efficiency was often so wide that at a uniform price || 
the marginal firms would have made losses or only exiguow 
profits. In such cases, the Government seems to have argued 7 


that, if subsidies were necessary to sustain the marginal pro- 


ducers, they ought to be financed by a levy on the profits of — 
above-average efficiency. Such asystenr isso obviousty destruc: | 
tive of incentive as to be unacceptable in peacetime. In such | 
; . the best procedure is to exclude high cost | 


Special circumstances, 
firms altogether fromthe uniform price group and to negotiate 
ad hoc fixed price contracts with them. By this method, the 
subsidy would be so apparent as to come constantly 
and the incentive of more efficient producers 
not be weakened. There may, however, be cases in 
the products are not strictly homogeneous, though the 
are direction. Then, the differ- 
the several producers may depend 
than upon the manner in which 
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attempts should 
moreover, be made as flexible as possible, with the fixed pric: 
contract, based sample costing of the first batch of ou 
or of the contract, as the standard type. The m 
rai? era A . - Costing aany,pertinps, descr 
t experience is not reassuring 
lex Sos.guntie Semmens tee ane of allowing a bask 
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however, may perhaps be avoided if those responsible for assess- 
ing the—necessarily arbitrary—special efficiency percentages 
are both very vigilant and very flexible in their policy. It may 
be fruitful, also, to explore the advantages that might be gained 
if contractors were made fully aware of the principles upon 
which their efficiency was being rated. Finally, there may be 
instances in which it would be reasonable to include goodwill, 
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or a part of it, in capital-employed where its existence is 
plainly reflected in differentially low costs. 

In sum, the objective should be to stimulate efficiency by 
methods that approximate as closely as possible to those of a 
free market, and where such approximation is not possible, to 
aim at fixing a fair price without focusing too narrowly upon 
the profit it affords. 


Business Notes 


St. Helena Aftermath 


It has become known (though not by public announcement) 
that as a result of enquiries into the first day’s dealings in St. 
Helena 10s shares on May 22nd, the Stock Exchange Council 
has suspended one broker and two jobbers from entering the Stock 
Exchange for pericds varying from two years to six months, and 
has severely censured four other jobbers. The Council, exercising 
its discretion and being unwilling to break its own precedents, 
has preferred to circulate its findings only to members of the 
Stock Exchange, but it is possible to hazard a reasonable guess 
about its findings in the case. Apart from the _ 1,380,000 
shares in St. Helena offered as of right to shareholders of 
Western Holdings, the supplies of St. Helena shares to the market 
for the opening of dealings consisted of a block of 150,000 shares 
which were placed at about 50s., though of these 20,000 shares 
were apparently returned by the brokers to the mining finance 
house concerned. Of the rest, 28,000 shares were made available 
to the market, 87,100 shares were placed with the brokers’ clients 
(including certain allocations made at the direction of the finance 
house) and 14,900 were retained by the brokers 

The placing price was well below the quotation in unofficial 
dealings in Johannesburg tefore official dealings were opened in 
London, but those responsible appear to have held the view that 
the Johannesburg price had outstripped the intrinsic merits of 
the shares). What happened in the opening dealings is, in part, 
a matter of public history. The price opened on the basis £4}—5, 
with marks as high as £5%, and a substantial number of shares out 
of those placed were sold. But it appears that a certain number 
of bargains were done at pre-arranged marks, ranging between 
£2; and £31%, and further that certain shares which had been 
placed with the intention of providing the means for orderly 
opening dealings, found their way into the hards of private indi- 
viduals, including those of certain members’ wives. 

So far as the facts have emerged, the Council seems clearly to 
have been justified in concluding that the brokers concerned failed 
to take adequate steps to secure orderly opening dealings, and that 
the failure to get a market established near the placing price must 
have been due primarily to their want of care. Their marketing 
arrangements seem to have been compatible neither with orderly 
opening dealings nor with the integrity of the Stock Exchange 
official list. The Council has also insisted that the benefits of 
distribution of shares to members and their families should be 
brought into the partnership accounts concerned—where in due 
course they will attract the notice of the tax authorities. For these 
various derelictions of duty, the penalties imposed by the Council 
are undoubtedly severe, but not more severe than is required to 
cemonstrate that the Council intends to maintain proper order in 
the “House” and to ensure, as far as possible, fair opportunities 


or the public investor. 
* 


Nevertheless, it is regrettable that the Council, which has in- 
reasingly recognised its responsibilities towards the public during 
recent years, should on this occasion have treated the St. Helena 
atter as if it were one for internal regulation only, and have 
ollowed precedent by making no public announcement. Doubtless 
ere are questions of privilege in publication which differ in 
aking an announcement to members of a self-governing club and 
n broadcasting a statement to the world. But the statements need 
mot have been in identical terms. It would have been possible 
or the Council to have issued a public notice generally outlining 
offences and the disciplinary action taken. By this means, 
€ case could have been related to the Council’s well- 
€cognised policy of safeguarding the investor’s interests. By 
ailing to do so, the Council have laid themselves open to 
ne charge—a quite baseless charge—that they wished to 
Ppress the affair and hoped that it would blow over. There is, 
fact, nothing to hide. There can be few in the City of London 
who are not in possession of all the details of the case. But it has 
tady attracted a good deal of attention elsewhere, and if politi- 
-auly-inspired questions are asked in another House, the reticence 
Mt the Stock Exchange Council will appear doubly unfortunate. 


Profits Taxation Again 


Mr Dalton has referred on at least three occasions in the 
past to the possibility of some new form of taxation on profits 
or on industry. On Friday last week he returned with unappeased 
fascination to the theme in the closing stages of the Finance Bill. 
The Chancellor took credit for the repeal of EPT at the end of this 
year—“ a magnificent tax in wartime, but a most unsuitable tax for 
peacetime service.” n he began once again to telegraph his 
punches which may—or which may not—fall next April. He 
may think of “some new and better way of raising some small 
sum of money from industry ”—not on this definition necessarily 
a tax on business profits, though a profits tax would seem most 
probable of the few alternatives, and a “small sum of money ” 
only is involved, so it seems. All that Mr Dalton promises at 
this stage is what he has describ:d as continued mental activity 
and profound and prolonged reflection—with the assistance of the 
back benchers, whose assistance he has called in aid to answer 
“this difficult question.” 

The Chancellor has promised “an open and an active mind 
between now and the next Financ Bill.” But he returns to this 
theme too frequently and with too much relish completely to 
satisfy industry that he has an open mind. If it is open, why 
should taxation on industry alone be mentioned as a Budget 
possibility next year, and not merely as one of a number of alter- 
natives? The reform of company taxation (of which a rough 
sketch was offered in The Economist on January 26th) will get 
nowhere if it is pursued by a crude method of substitution of 
a new tax for EPT. “It may be argued,” said Mr Dalton in the 
debate, “that it is better not to have any general tax on profits, 
but to let them fall into the general scheme of income-tax.” Mr 
Dalton’s invitation to the back benchers is even more perplexing. 
Since when have the humble workers in the vineyard become 
expert in the economic effects of taxation or even (with a few 
exceptions, like Mr James Callaghan) in the practice of taxation? 

If Mr Dalton wished to keep industry on the fidget, he could 
not do better than to harp on this theme of new taxation at 
every opportunity. Mr Glenvil Hall’s suggestion that suspense 
is not confined to industry, since “none of us know what the 
rate of income-tax may be next year,” is beside the point. Mr 
Dalton has made no secret of the prospect that this year’s reliefs 
in taxation are only a first instalment. The course of taxation 
ought to be downward—but for industry it may be otherwise. 
Industrialists do not ask, as the Financial Secretary appears to 
think, to be told “ once and for all whether they are or are not to 
have additional taxation imposed upon them in some future 
Budget.” Industry has not sought any such guarantees ; it is 
merely trying to assess the uncertainty which Mr Dalton’s repeated 
references to new profits taxation have created. Mr Glenvil Hall’s 
advice to industry is to assume the worst, and take it that “ either 
next year or the year after, or some year after that, there will be 
a new profits tax.” Could light-heartedness go further? 


* * * 


Argentine Bargaining 


The course of the Anglo-Argentine financial negotiations has 
not been running with the smoothness and serenity promised by 
the first official communique and its exuberant reference to the 
“extraordinary cordiality and understanding ” of the initial meet- 
ing. As the “horse trading” stage of the talks is reached, the 
Argentinians have begun to use methods that were obviously not 
learnt at a public school and for which the recent financial negotia- 
tions in Washington and Ottawa had done little to train the British 
team. President Peron made a well reported speech disclaiming 
any intention of using Argentina’s sterl’ to buy up the “worn 
out equipment” of the British-owned ra. ways. To underline his 
point, the railway unions announced on the same day that they 
would call a strike on all privately owned railways. The next move 
was an announcement by the Argentine Government that the 
Roca-Runciman agreement, which expires on August 2oth next, 
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would not be renewed and that from that day the price of Argen- 
tine steers exported to Britain would be raised to the parity 
indicated by the price for North American steers, namely about 
£34 as against the figure of {11 under the present agreement. 


After these appropriate preliminaries, the Argentinians made 
their first offer: that the outstanding sterling balances now held by 
Argentina be converted into a long term loan bearing interest at 
24 per cent. This was refused by the British delegation which 
pointed out that they “were not disposed to pay the aforemen- 
tioned rate of interest on pounds sterling accumulated because of 
conditions arising from the war.” There the matter stands for the 
moment—not at a very promising juncture for holders of Argen- 
tine railway stocks, which have reacted severely from their recent 
levels, particularly among th> preference stocks. Meanwhile discus- 
sions have been resumed in Buenos Aires this week. 


x * * 


Wal Street’s New Plunge 


The nervousness on Wall Street which has persisted now for 
some time culminated this week in a fresh outburst of selling. 
The Dow Jones Industrial Average has come down from a 1946 
peak of 213.36 to 195.22, and a further decline of only a 
few points would bring it within a range where every chartist 
operator would be waiting anxiously for a signal concerning 
possible “ bear market trends.” During any period when uncer- 
tainties are marked the professional type of operator is liable to 
unload, and the current position has certainly given some justifica- 
tion for impatience. Dearer money rates have no doubt had some 
effect on sentiment; the very poor showing of many industrial 
companies has unnerved the bulls, and the last week or so has 
brought growing rumours of labour unrest and new threats of 
wage claims and protracted stoppages. 

Wall Street, therefore, has found very little comfort in the 
“inflationary environment” which is now the subject of sermons 
from almost everyone with any claim at all to ability for business 
forecasting. But the main factor in Wall Street’s malaise has been, 
unquestionably, the abounding confusion over the issue of price 
controls. When the Senate plumped for no controls whatever, 
Wall Street operators were told that this could only mean wide- 
spread labour unrest and protracted stoppages on the pattern of 
the winter and spring disputes; when the Representatives paid due 
heed to consumer-labour pressures, Wall Street was told that this 
could only mean the revival of the Office of Price Administration 
in its most virulent form, with little or no profit on manufacturing. 


At last, however, it looks as though some workable—if not 
workmanlike—compromise is emerging from the price-control 
controversy. If the latest version is accepted in full by the Senate, 
manufacturing industry will retain 1940 profit margins, plus in- 
creased unit costs. But it must be remembered that OPA controls, 
if and when they are reimposed, will be more flexible than at 
any previcus stage, and that industriai activity promises for some 
months ahead to proceed at a level far beyond the 1940 average 
for the Federal Reserve Board production index of 125 (1935-39 = 
100). If labour peace can be maintained, however precariously, 
industry should secure fair rewards from current activity. Prob- 
ably the uncertainties are sufficient to keep the stock market on 
tenterhcoks for the time being. But underlyine forces still seem 
broadly in favour of higher, snd not lower, levels on Wall Street. 


* x x 


Chancellor on Inflation 


The closing stages of the Finance Bill debate produced 
something very like a recantation of the Chancellor’s early 
avowal of faith that the danger of inflation had nearly passed away. 
It was a recantation by proxy—through the mouth of Mr Glenvil 


Hall, who pointed out that the declaration was made in the some-. 


what rarefied air of Bournemouth, and thought the House ought to 
remember “ the atmosphere of the place” in construing the Chan- 
cellor’s words. But, surely, there was need neither to recant 


nor to malign the Bournemouth climate. The Chancellor’s state-. 


ment last month followed a much-publicised series of alarmist 
warnings about “ uncontrolled” or “run-away ” inflation. Art the 
time, The Economist tock it to mean simply that there was now 
littke danger of any such sweeping movement, arguing that this 
was not only a reasonable view, but that Mr Dalton, in view of 
the irresponsible chatter, was wise to voice it plainly. This con- 
fidence obviously was not to be taken to mean that all inflationary 
risks have now dispersed; and there is surely no inconsistency 
between the Chancellor’s faith at Bournemouth and his emphasis, 
then and now, upon the need for bigger savings. 


As has happened so often in the past, The Economist seems io 
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have credited the authorities with more wisdom and subilety tha; 
they have apparently shown. If the Chancellor had taken a litt 
more care in defining his terms (and lack of precision has been , 
noticeable source of evasiveness, and even misinformation, in t., 
many of his Parliamentary answers lately) there would have bee 
no need even for the semblance of recantation, and much goo 
would have been done. It may be dangerous, in these days, not t 
discountenance idle chatter about run-away inflation; bur it , 
very unwise to do so, at a time of large inflationary pressure; 
without saying plainly what is meant. 

The truth is that the risk of inflation will remain until the moy 
pressing shortages have been relieved by increased production. M; 
Hall is obviously confident that the physical controls will ». 
strong enough to withstand the pressure, and he regards them a 
the main bulwark. But voluntary saving, as distinct from restrictei 
spending, has a larger part to play than he implied, for ; 
regulates the pressure which the bulwark has to withstand 
And, in the widening sphere in which controls are either impric. 
ticable or have been lifted, it is itself one of the main lines x 
defence. But, if the Government really wishes to stimulate ; 
savings revival, it must do more than merely provoke the funding 
of cash balances by threats of impending cuts in interest rates. M. 
Dalton has great hopes of the autumn, when holiday temptation 
to spend are over. But there will be new, and perhaps more insis. 
tent, temptations then, and only the widest and most realistic pro- 
paganda drive will suffice to minimise them. 


* * * 


Non-Co-operation from Industry 


_ . With the coal industry under public ownership, Mr Shinwel 
is free to turn his attention to the next victims marked down for 
nationalisation. The exchange of letters which were published 
this week, between the Ministry of Fuel and Power and th 
Incorporated Association of Electric Power Companies indicate 


the difficulties which may confront not only Mr Shinweil bu) 
other ministers on the same quest. The electricity supply in- | ~ 


dustry was asked bluntly at the end of June whether, in spit 
of their opposition to the Government’s policy, it was prepared 
to give Mr Shinwell the benefit of its advice and experienc: 
in framing proposals for the nationalisation of the industry. The 
method suggested was that a small committee of experts should 


be nominated by the Associations of the electric supply companics, q 


and that they should advise the Ministry in their personal capacity 
and without committing the Associations. 


confer with them. 


A similar attitude is to be expected from the gas industry aad | 


inland transport, and doubtless has already been expressed by the 
iron and steel industry. Each of these industries feels that the 
case for nationalisation has not been made out—sometimes no 
even debated—and they cannot be expected to associate them- 
selves willingly and publicly with the detailed preparation of 
plans to which they are opposed in principle. This form of oppesi- 
tion is reasonable, so long as it is not pushed to a point at which 
the industries could be represented as pitting their industrial 
power and knowledge against a policy that commands a Parl. 
mentary majority. Nor does it necessarily follow that a complet 
boycott of the preparation of nationalisation Bills would in the 
end be advantageous to the industries concerned. Experts af 
rare, but not so rare that they can be found only by nomination 
through a trade association. Nor are some of them so resolut 
that they will advise only with the association’s good will. Nc 
association, of course, would be prepared to go to the length 
of trying to: wreck nationalisation after parliamentary debate and 
enactment, and most industries «marked out for nationalisation 
are honestly trying in the meantime to maintain the efficiency 
the industry on as high a level.as possible. Thus the embarrass 
ment to the Government from the tactic of non-co-operation § 
unlikely to compel a change of. policy, although it may [ais 
tempers and lower the standards of legislation. 

The Government have themselves to blame if they find ! 
difficult to translate into legislation the policies that they have 
advocated for so long; and it is astonishing that they should 
look for assistance in the work of translation of their polit 
from the most determined opponents, whose unsatisfactory 
industrial record is presumably the justification for nationalisation 


But no: industry can hope to gain in the long run by bannins 


discussions between its members and the Government on forth: 
coming k . It.is to be hoped, therefore, that the bat 
will. be limited -to a refusal to nominate and not extended 1 # 


The Associations, | 
however, see no reason why they should appoint a committe: t0 | 
sharpen the enemy’s daggers. In their view the proper procedure | 
would be for the Government to disclose their proposals and | 
state the case for nationalisation before inviting the industry « | 
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ne financial 
‘Dose of gentle- 
men liable to be 
robbed by highway- 
men between Cam- 
bridge and London 
were met by a cer- 
tain John Mortlock, 
who founded — the 
first bank in 
Cambridge in 1780. 
Mortlock —an_ able 
and ambitious man Sola eer yg! 
—became a leading figure in the civic life of the town, and during 
his career he held the office of mayor no less than thirteen times. The 
hanking firm of John Mortlock & Co., Ltd., was incorporated with 
Barclay & Company Limited, on its formation in 1896, when a Local 
Head Office was established in Cambridge. Under a system of decentra- 
ised control, with Local Head Offices established throughout the country, 
a close association with local affairs and, not infrequently, personal links with 


past traditions are maintained by 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.s. 








TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


FOUNDED 1854 





ASSETS £12,000,000 RESERVES £1,140,000 


SECURITY ror SAVINGS 


ar 24% 


(Free of liability to Income Tax to the 
Investor) 


Accounts of up to £5,000 may be opened. 


RONALD BELL 
Managing Director & Secretany 


PERMANENT HOUSE 
223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Banking in the East 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China 
has pleasure in announcing that it has reopened 
most of its Far Eastern Branches and at each of 
them the Bank is again able to provide a skilled 
and specialised financial service. Manufacturers, 
Exporters and Importers planning to establish, 
renew or extend business relations with the East 
are invited to consult the Managers of the Bank 


in London or Manchester. 





Eastern Branches in 
INDIA 

CEYLON « BURMA 
MALAYAN UNION 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 
SIAM «+ CHINA 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
BORNEO (SARAWAK) 


The 
Chartered 
Bezel: 

of India 
Australia 
and China 


Incorporated by Royai Charter 1853. 


eS N= 


Head Office - - - - + 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
West End Office - - 28 Charles II Street, London, 8.W.1 
Manchester Branch - - 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 


Affiliated Bank inIndia - - The Allahabad Bank Limited 





















ANCIENT & MODERN 


Chance fights ever on the side of the prudent. 
EURIPIDES. 


Economy is the art of making the most of life. 
The love of economy is the root of all virtue. 


SHAW. 


NEITHER Political Economy nor personal 
economy has been admitted to the austere 
circle of exact science, but the problems of 
public and private subsistence and advance- 
ment have forced the whole world to devote 
closer study to what economy means in all 
its applications. 
British banking, which has for centuries 
influenced and facilitated national and inter- 
national commerce, is deeply and actively 
concerned with post-war economy for 
“‘ making the most of life” both for the 
individual and the community, and for stimu- 
lating the production and distribution of the 
wealth of nations. 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND BRANCHES 


MARTINS BANK 
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refusal to provide technical guidance on specific questions when 


it is sought. In the meantime, the Government will rightly be 
saddled with the task of nominating its own selection of experts 
for nationalisation projects. 


* * * 


EPT Refunds 


In a written answer on Monday, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave some useful general guidance about the applica- 
tion of EPT refunds. Sir Peter Bennett’s question sought in- 
formation under three heads: What type of expenditure would 
satisfy the Treasury under Section 40 of the Finance (No. 2) Act, 
1945, as being for the purpose of developing and re-equipping a 
business? To what extent should existing reserves be withheld 
from distribution to avoid indirectly benefiting the proprietors 
by the receipt of EPT refunds? Thirdly, where should the line 
of distinction be drawn between benefiting the business and 
benefiting the proprietors of the business? 


The Advisory Panel under the Act is to start its work almost 
immediately—in fact, after about a third of the total EPT refunds 
have been paid out—and will issue a considered statement on the 
subject at the Chancellor’s request. The words “developing or 
re-equipping ” should be broadly interpreted, in the Chancellor’s 
view, to cover any use of the refund “ which increases its capital 
resources and, subject to the normal risks of carrying on the trade 
or business, effectively maintains such increase.” Mr Dalton has 
made it clear that this definition would cover an increase in fixed 
assets or in working capital. It will also cover the case of replacing 
assets at higher cost than the original cost, which would otherwise 
require additionai finance. Question No. 2 is more difficult to 
answer precisely. It must, as the Chancellor recognises, depend 
on the circumstances of the case. But it is not intended to require 
that, in no circumstances whatever. should any part of existing 
reserves be distributed. They cannot, obviously, distribute 
reserves merely because a refund has been made and “ releases” 
reserves intended to increase the capital resources of the business. 
Finally, Mr Dalton has pointed out that any increase in current 
earnings arising from the refunds can be dealt with as freely as 
the rest of its earnings—though he added his familiar rider that 
* increased dividends are not in the national interest at the present 
time.” 

On the whole, this clarification will be welcomed, though the 
closer definitions which are to follow from the Advisory Panel 
will be even more valuable to the business community. By a 
coincidence the Institute of Chartered Accountants have issued 
recommendations about the presentation of the refunds in com- 
pany accounts, though they recognise that changes may be needed 
when stricter definitions are forthcoming of the meaning of 
“developing or re-equipping” and other undertakings required 
under the Act. The Institute recommend that “it should no 
longer be regarded as good accounting practice to ignore the right 
of a business to EPT refunds ”—a blunt if perhaps belated salute 
to last year’s Act. If the amount is known, or already paid, it 
should be credited to a specific reserve account ; an alternative 
suggestion in cases where no cash has been paid is to provide a 
note on the balance-sheet. If the sum is not known with \sub- 
stantial accuracy, the Council suggest that a note on the balance- 
sheet should give “such indication as may be practicable” of 
the sum involved. The Council also make detailed suggestions 
about the segregation of the refunds from the current assets, of 
which the important point is “not to mis-state the net current 
asset position of the business.” 


* * x 


German Assets in Sweden 


In the matter of German assets, the Allied Powers appear at 
first glance to have made a rather less generous deal with the 
Swedes than they recently did with the Swiss. Under an Agree- 
ment recently signed in Washington, the Swedes will surrender 
three-quarters of the German assets held in their country, whereas 
in the Swiss case, only one half is to be surrendered. One explana- 
tion of the difference lies in the contrast between the two countries’ 
war-time balance of payments with Germany. Both neutrals at 
the outset declared that there was no legal basis for the Allied 
demand for any surrender at all. But, once they had agreed to 
compromise on the issue of principle, it was argued that the Ger- 
man funds ought to be retained in order to satisfy the neutrals’ 
own claims on Germany. On this narrow basis alone, the Swiss 


were arithmetically in the stronger position, since their claims on 
Germany included a substantial sum on clearing account. Sweden, | 


by contrast, actually ended the war with an appreciable debt— 
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about Kr: 145 million—due to Germany on the clearing. By is on 
despite this arithmetical difference, it certainly seems anomaloy; es an 
that the country which best succeeded in avoiding financing Ger. y fur 
many during the war should for that very reason retain a smalle; ungar’ 
proportion of the proceeds of German assets. It may, perhaps, ives $0 
have been more difficult for Switzerland than for Sweden to keep n the V: 
her balance of payments with Germany in equilibrium ; but, fo; 500 
whatever reason, Sweden in the fina] years of war succeeded jp yenty | 
maintaining her German trade on a barter footing, refusing 1 lipsed 
grant credits and even to accept gold. Swedish assets in Germany he pen 


were last estimated at a nominal value of Kr. 750 million. rss. T 


This somewhat curious result of the Agreement may, however, his Mo: 
look less anomalous when the detailed terms are published. On Javon: 
the basis of present estimates of the German assets concerned forint 
(Sw. Kr. 375 million), Sweden will contribute Kr. 150 million 1) etween 
the Inter-Allied Reparation Pool, Kr. 50 million to the Inter. 3 will 
Governmental Committee on Refugees, and Kr. 75 million fo; ke pro 
relief and rehabilitation of the “occupied” countries; and will macting 
also surrender to the rightful owners Kr. 35 million of gold jital ites 

_ received during the war which can now be proved to have been » Hun 
looted by the Germans. In principle, these provisions do not ging 
differ greatly from those in the Swiss Agreement, but it is believed oud cl 
that the Swedish Agreement will not involve any release of fre belief 
Swedish Kroner to the participants in the Allied-Reparations Pool, D ensu 
In Britain’s case, it seems that Kroner will be made available (up re des 
to a maximum estimated at Kr. 63 million) only against delivery of 
British goods to the equivalent value to the British zone in Ger- 
many or, as a possible alternative, to finance Sweden’s trade surplus oad | 
with that zone or to reduce Britain’s debt to Sweden under the Th 
Monetary Agreement. iy 

eck’s | 
* *x *x ae 

umn 

June Trade at of 
The Board of Trade gave notice when the May trade figures m the | 
were published that in June exports would not reach the same a © 
high level. The extent of the fall, from £85.2 million to £65. Pamectat 
million, is none the less disappointing. Even if allowance is made F as 
for the smaller number of working days in June, the daily average | aagpe’°!¥® 
is somewhat below that for April. The June figures are scarcely | correl: 
improved by the inclusion of exports and re-exports for Unm | | a " 
and NAAFI, which amounted to £3 million and £1.5 respectively, 7 7 
the équivalent of some 6} per cent of total exports. Imports, _ 
too, are below those for May, being {102.5 million, againt mova 
£115.9 million. Apparently the shorter working month has not mo 
been felt here to the same extent as in exports. Pag 


The Board of Trade expect the upward trend in exports to be | 
resumed in July. Taking the second quarter of the year in com- 
parison with the first, the improvement in the value of exports 
was 19 per cent. Volume figures rose from 84 per cent of the 
1938 volume in the first quarter to nearly 100 per cent in the 
second. The rise between the quarters has been particularly 
impressive in vehicles, as can be seen from the following com- 
parison of the principal groups:—  ‘ 


asseng 
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First quarter, Second quarter, c " 
1946 1946 
Machinery coe Tot 
Vehicles ........c00...... 166 726.0 
Iron and steel ......... oe £22.2 
Chemicals ® ............... £15.9 £15.8 ave mn 
In the second quarter the visible adverse balance rose from {32 raffic 


million to £89 million. This still represents an improvement it 
comparison with 1938, when the average quarterly adverse balance 
was £97 million. e main reason for the improvement is to be 
found on the import side of the balance-sheet. In terms of valu¢ 
imports have been running at only 30 per cent above 1938, and i0 
terms of volume at one-third below. They have even shown ! 
slight reduction in value compared with last year, thanks largely 
to a cut of £10 million per month in imports of motor spirit from 
the United States. It is apparent, however, that imports of some 
materials such as timber and non-ferrous metals have not bee? 
keeping pace with current consumption ; imports of tea in the 
last six months have covered only half the ration. So far from 
contributing to the re-stocking that must eventually becom¢ 
necessary, imports both of food and of raw materials may wel 
be continuing to eat into stocks ; larger outlays on imports hav¢ 
so far been avoided, but they cannot be avoided indefinitely. 


* 2 A ae Fe * 


Stabilisation by Hanging 
_ The inflation of the Hungarian pengo long ago reached pro 
the economy ofthe country to one of bartef. 
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js only in the purchase of postage stamps, in the payment of 
es and similar financial transactions that currency has retained 
y function or utility. The recent postage on letters from 
ungary to Britain has been 26,000 million pengos—a figure that 
‘ves some measure of the complete collapse that has occurred 
» the value of the currency. The dollar has recently been quoted 
500 million million million pengos (that is, 5 followed 7 
yenty noughts). In its proportions the Hungarian inflation has 
jipsed the German inflation of the early 1920’s and the fate of 
he pengo is already settled—it has become completely worth- 
ss. Thus, when the new currency is introduced at the end of 
his month, it will have no reference to the old and will bear no 
lauonship whatsoever to it. That new currency is to be the 
forint” and its circulation will in the first place be limited to 
tween 22 and 24 million—a limitation which is wholly meaning- 
s without reference to other factors in the economic situation: 
ke production, the extent of reparations which the Russians are 
















































will acting, and the ratio of Government expenditure (including the 
gold ital item of reparations) to genuine tax revenue. It was announced 
been » Hungary this week by the Communist Deputy Premier that 


ging will be the penalty for speculation in the new currency. 
oud cheers greeted the announcement. If those cheers expressed 
belief that the threat of the death penalty is all that is required 
» ensure confidence in a currency and stability of its value, they 
re destined to turn to groans in the near future. 


oad Transport—Dearth of Facts 


The Road-Rail Agreement, which was discussed in last 
eck’s issue of The Economist, would lay upon the road haulage 
dustry the responsibilities of becoming a common carrier in 
urn for an undefined rates structure, to be “correlated” with 
at of the railways. Nothing in the agreement throws any light 
m the revenue target which the industry sets itself. On the road 
de, in fact, there is almost a complete absence of facts about 
perating conditions, the volume of traffic handled and the distance 
is carried, quite apart from the financial questions which are 
volved. Such a state of affairs on the eve of nationalisation—or 
orrelation "—is remarkable. The plain fact is that it is impos- 
ble at present to know, or even to guess, the volume of traffic 
hich is being conveyed by road in competition with the railways. 
This is in complete contrast to the railway traffic returns, which 
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se sovide an almost inexhaustible quarry from which the transport 
= ser can extract any relevant information which he may require. 
7 ven on the road passenger side, the Area Traffic Commissioners 
be | efore the war published a useful range of bus statistics, covering 
~ ; assenger journeys and receipts, though they could have been 
aa proved. But on the goods side, the only facts published related 
i. ) the number of vehicles registered, their unladen weight, and the 
7 he umber of persons holding “ A,” “B” and “C” licences. For the 
ater gle pre-war year, 1936, the Ministry of Transport returned the 
~ umber of vehicles in the possession of each licensee, but this 
or nalysis was not repeated. The volume of traffic carried by road, 
d the capacity available on each type of licence are unknown. 
be or is there any indication of the number of “A” licensees who 
brmally confine themselves to local work and those who operate 
M inter-urban service and, on that footing, can probably be said 
D compete with the railways. es 
It is surely a matter for regret that the Licensing Authorities 
ave never utilised their powers under the 1933 Road and Rail 
n £82 tafic Act to compile comprehensive returns about road haulage. 
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Serious discussion about nationalisation is rendered almost impos- 
sible by the lack of this information. It is, however, a weakness 
that could be remedied, for it is to be presumed that the Road 
Haulage Organisation has been keeping detailed figures of ton- 
nages handled and distances transported. If so, should not the 
figures be published? And are any arrangements in hand for 
continuing the figures after the winding up of the Organisation in 
August? The Inter-State Commerce Commission in the United 
States requires extensive returns of vehicles, traffic, mileage run, 
and costs from road carriers under its jurisdiction. In Britain, it 
seems, it is a case of planning without the basic facts. 


* x * 


Bank Deposits over £5 Billion 


To those who do not follow the month-to-month movements, 
the banks’ half-yearly balance-sheets must have presented some 
1¢al surprises, for over the past year, and even since end- 
December, there have been large and significant changes. The 
following table, which combines the figures of the “Big Five” 
banks and those of Martins and the District (and is based on the 
monthly clearing-house statement to ensure a true comparison 
between the June and December figures), shows the main move- 
ments at a glance: — 


‘ Bic StEven’”’ Banxs 


(4 millions ; ratios to. deposits shown in italics) 

June 30, Dec. 31, June BW, 

1945 1945 1946 

BUOTAR cori mo,trore 64 sy 4,503 4,594 4,787 

CAMS «> cs char tceis the 468 508 496 
(10 -4) (17-1) (10 -4) 

Call. monty... icing ves 161 214 278 
(3 6) (4-7) (5 +8) 

i elieiirs edie tai turnin 4a oe 129 364 516 
(2-9) (7 +9) (10 -8) 

DAPED 0 wes eslcanyed oes 1,892 1,485 1,269 
(42 -0) (32 4) (26 +5) 

Investments ........... 1,038 1,138 1,285 
{23 -0) (24 -8) (26 -8) 

MENON SS eo 715 767 831 
(15-9) (16-7) (17 -4) 


It will be seen that advances, which on traditional principles 
might have been expected to be the item most directly affected by 
industrial reconversion, actually show the smallest absolute move- 
ment over the year. Their expansion, by 16 per cent, is important 
by the standards of the past, but is not large by comparison with 
the movement for which the banks seemed to be preparing when 
investment portfolios were being reduced early last year ; and the 
total, allowing for changes in the value of money, is still far below 
its pre-war level. One reason for the relatively slow expansion is 
the fact that rising peacetime demands have been partly offset by 
liquidation of loans for war purposes. Another is the present 
liquidity of many large industrial concerns. 

The most significant movement of all, however, the steep rise in 
investment holdings, does not arise from sales of securities by 
industrialists to finance reconversion, for there is no sign that this 
tendency has yet assumed important proportions. It derives 
simply from the Chancellor’s cheaper money drive. He seems so 
well to have persuaded the banks that interest rates either will zo 
lower still or are securely pegged down at their lower levels, that 
they have been prepared to buy aggressively—at least as vora- 
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ciously as in any previous period——at a time when all “ natural ” 
forces would have produced an opposite tendency. 

But the figures demonstrate very clearly how the drive for lower 
rates in such a phase must force the Government to lean 
creating short-term securities, floating debt, and bank deposits, 
instead of longer-term securities mainly absorbed by the public 
(as distinct from the banks). The proceeds of the tap loans dur- 
ing the past year have been devoted to redeeming Treasury 
deposit receipts held by the banks, so that: Mr. Dalton has 
apparently been funding floating debt, and that should have de- 
fiated bank deposits. But in fact a part of this funding is entirely 
spurious, for the banks, in effect, have themselves financed some 
£250 million of the so-called funding loans. To this extent, the 
Chancellor’s policy has not achieved a funding in a real sense at 
all: it has simply enabled the banks to exchange £250 million of 
low-yielding short securities into relatively high-yielding longer 
securities, without any effect on the volume of bank deposits held 
by the public. For the rest, the “ funding” of TDRs has simply 
been offset by increases in other forms of floating debt held by 
the banks; 

In the table above, the aggregate of investments, TDRs, bills 
and call money shows an increase of some £125 million over the 
year. In other words, despite the nominal reduction which has 
occurred in the total floating debt, the Chancellor has acquired, in 
effect, that amount of additional bank finance from these seven 
banks alone. This involves a more than corresponding increase 
in the volume of money ; and as bank advances have been rising 
simultaneously, there-has been a further large expansion in bank 
deposits. This explains the apparent paradox that in the month 
of Jume, when the tap was flowing, deposits nevertheless showed 
one of the largest increases ever recorded, carrying the total, for 
the clearing banks as a whole, for the first time beyond £5 billion. 


* a & 


French Inflation 


Wages and prices in France are to be brought into alignment 
—not for the first time. This will involve, once again, a general 
upward adjustment. The campaign for a 25 per cent increase 
in wages and salaries and for higher agricultural prices started 
before the last elections. At first it looked as though a compro- 
mise had been reached; M. Bidault formed his Government 
on condition that the rise in wages and salaries would be confined 
to one of 15 per cent. The whole issue was subsequently referred 
to an economic conference which proposed sweeping increases,’ 
amounting to as much as 30 per cent for the lowest paid workers. 
Agricultural prices, too, are to be raised sharply ; for example, the 
price of wheat is to be increased from frs. 6,760 a ton to frs. 
11,220 a ton. The Government was expected to announce its 
decision on the recommendations of the economic conference on 
Wednesday, but this has been postponed because of disagreement 
within the Cabinet. 

Whatever the decision, a sweeping upward movement in wages 
and prices now seems a foregone conclusion—without the cer- 
tainty that the new alignment will last more than a few months. 
M. Robert Schuman, the Minister of Finance, has already indi- 
cated that the Government cannot absorb ‘the rise in prices by 
way of subsidies; if all the present subsidies are renewed, he 
said, this would involve rfs. 85,000 million, equivalent to a quarter 
of the revenue expected in 1946. Only sterm measures—and a 
sense of national responsibility among the parties—will now 
enable the Government to restore control over the national 
economy. 


* * * 


New US Silver Price AT ED 
Only the President’s ‘signature is»requirédto place a™new 


oa Bs pag mare Sem aed Bares | 


in the price paid for domestic silver has now been agreed by the 
joint conference of Senate and the House of Representatives. 
Under this amendment the price paid for domestic silver by the 
US Treasury is to be raised immediately front 71.1 £°t6 90/90 cents 
per fine ounce. The figure of os i is also to be that at which 
Treasury silver is made available 

new silver legislation thus kills two birds: it satisfies (for the time 
being) the silver-producing interests ; it also satisfies silver users, 
who since the expiry o fthe Green Act at the end of 1945 had been 
unable to obtain silver from the free stocks of the Treasury. The 
new legislation does not affect the price at which the US Treasury 


is bound to purchase i silver. This remains at the. L 


srtificial and ineffective figure of 35 cents per fine ounce. 
silver has been sold to the Treasury at this figure for some years. 


‘for industrial purposes. The | 
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The open market price for silver in-the United States—whethe 
domestic or imported—has hovered for some weeks past in the 
vicinity of 88 to 90 cents. 

For external reactions to this change in the US price one looks 
automatically to Bombay, the only important free silver market left 
in the world. . Its behaviour in the past week has been extraordi- 
narily unstable. Immediately on hte news from Washington 
becoming known the rupee price for silver rose from 152} to 157} 
rupees per 100 tolas. From this point, however, it slumped to 
1544 rupees on substantial offerings which suggested that dealers 
had further considerable amounts of silver to offer. When this 
prospect was found not to be realised, and when, further, attemps 
were made to cover in the Bombay market the appreciable amoun 
that had previously been offered, a sharp recovery in the price 
occurred, namely from 1545 to 165 rupees—a movement Which 
must have proved extremely expensive to the short operators. 


x * * 


New Actuaries’ Investment Index 


The Actuaries: have issued a revised series of investment 
indices, changing the base date from December 31, 1928, which 
has long been familiar to readers of The Economist, to December 
31, 1938. During the war the annual revision of the index wa; 
suspended in order to save work, and as a consequence the present 
list is virtually unchanged compared with December, 1938, though 
it underwent considerable changes between 1928 and 1938. It is 
a choice between continuity dufing the’ war’ period and the 
periodical adjustment of the index to new conditions which is 
necessary to keep it alive amd flexible. After considering these 
alternatives, the Actuaries have elected to revise the index, using 
the 1938 list of securities as modified by a few subsequent changes, 
which will be retained until 1948. Extracts from the revised 
index are given in the accompanying table, and future movements 
will be published in The Economist as hitherto, usually in the first 
issue of each month. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
( 


, 
Dec. 30, 1938 = 100) 




























nee 95-8 | 100-7 | ns. | 136-9] 3-72 | 3- 2 60 
Ind, Debs. (46). .200052..204. 99) 90-6) 1086 | 111-0) 4:32) 3-78) 3-7 
Ind. Pref. (WO9) 22-05 ene- +e + ee 96-7 | 849) 121-6 | 1258) 466) 413, 404 
Banks and Discouat (10) ......| 96-4 | 68-5 | 1124 1186-5 |. 4-34) 3467) 5-51 
Insurance (10) ............., 99-0 | 59-2) 108-2 | 1306) 3-84] 3-50 3-01 
Map SCsi 25. J AER 102-2} 82-2 | 124-1 | 124-9] 6-46) 641 = 7-25 
Manufacturing (12)....| 201-7; 76-1 | 152-1} 168-3.| 5-73} 3:74) 5-4” 

Iron and Stee! (18) ........... 100-7 | 58-4 131-2) 13346] 663/ 5-70) 5% 
og ea dscb dies db Merk 94-8 | 44:5) 124-3) 125-0} 6-39) 3:59! 5.5% 
Total Productive (89) ......... HL | G13 487 0) 182-3) 615 |) 450 | 4 7 
Home Rails (4) .............. | 1226} 74-0 198-3} 177-7] 0-39) 6-31 5-38 
Stores and Catering (17) | 205-4 | S76 | A7brh | 205-2) 5-54) 2-89) 5-03 
Total Distributive (28) ........ 104-5 | 624 180-7 | 209-1 | 4-53 | 3-82 j #10 
Breweries and Distilleries (20) . | 106-2 | 66-4 147-9 | 168-9]. 5-63) 4-48) 3-9 
Total Miscellangous (40) ....., 104-8 67-5 | 141-4 | 159-4 | 5-25 |. 3-91 |: 3% 
ledustriais Al Glasses 166 100-5) 63:3 | 130-7 | 151-2 | 6-63) €:23, 4:33 


__ Mr Ennest Franklin, who this;week retired from active p2rt- 





City which promises to remain unchallenged for a very !ong 


e. Mr Franklin, now 87 years of age, joined the firm,71 ye2' 
and has been partner Seek “enhdiat aeoee. City 
the evolution of the London bullion and foreiga 

. international. pre-eminence which they 

the war. In this development 
s. firm played a leading role. It was mainly 
: Montagu and Company who wrested from the foreign banks 
in London the substantial share in the foreign bill business which, 






‘but for this domestic competition, would long have remained t¢ 
latters’ preserve. For many years until the close of World War I 


British bank that required a cheque on a foteign centre auto- 
tically bought it from Samuel Montagu’s. “The London foreiga 
market’ is: now domnant: The bullion miatket, in the 


development of which Mr Franklin also took a prominent part, '¢ 
but a shadow of its former self. But the tradition of the merchant 
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er which Mr Franklin did so much to build and enhance 
mains, and in it lives the hope of restoring the somewhat tattered 
stiges of the City’s greatness. 


1946 


ether 
N the 


looks 
t left 
ordi. 
Agton 


* * * 


utch Bank Nationalisation 


157} Yer another Government is taking a leaf out of Mr Dalton’s 
ed to k in the matter of bank nationalisation. The new Dutch 
-alers remier’s nationalisation programme includes the transfer of the 
this etherlands Bank to state ownership. No details of the plan 
= nve yet been announced, but it has been emphasised that the 


eration, like the nationalisation of the Bank of England, will 
volve little more than a formalisation of the existing relation- 
bip between Government and bank. In view of the changes 
ade in the system of Dutch banking control early this year, this 
ems a reasonable view. The Dutch Government had long had 
be right to appoint the president and secretary of the bank, and 
so participates in profits: The pre-war relationship was 
pverned by the Bank Act of 1937, under which a Royal Com- 
issioner was, in form at least, charged with the “supervision of 


Price 
vhich 


ment : 
hich he affairs of the bank.” The operation of the 1937 Act was, 
nber owever, suspended by the German authorities during the occu- 


ation, and one of the first acts of the Dutch Government after 


Was ‘ : ; : 
he liberation was to appoint a Committee to consider the future 


sent 

ugh the bank. j 

It 53 Though the Committee’s report has not been made. public, 
the e first fruit of these investigations was the promulgation last 
h is tober of a Royal Decree providing for the re-introduction of 
hese e Bank Act, with important modifications. Under this Decree 


e Crown has the right to approve the appointment of directors 
f the bank, and an advisory Bank Council of eight persons, 


1 
eed [Miipprointed by the Minister of Finance, has been instituted. In 
ents dition, the Government is given powers analogous to those in 
first re new Bank of England Act. The Finance Minister, if he 


eems it “necessarv for co-ordination of the monetary and finan- 
jal policy of the Government and the bank,” may give instruc- 
ns to the board of the bank. In such circumstances, how- 
ver, the Minister is expected to seek the advice of the new 
ank Council. Finally, to prepare the way for the possibility of 
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im INVESTMENT 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE. —On a diminished turnover prices in 

551 Imost all sections of the market have eased on lack of support. 

a oliday influences and a number ot unfavourable news factors varying 

540 om the Palestine news, the company taxation uncertainty engendered 

= y Mr. Dalton, and the coal situation toa ‘nationalisation’ hint to 

6? iday camps, have’ reduced the volume of buying, while the sharp 

38 uls on Wall Street have unsettled internationals and base metal 

08 curities. Selling of ‘‘ rights * continues to depress individual security 

ld rices, ‘ 

96 There has been some support for gilt-edged stocks. In foreign 

” nds Brazilian and some European issues are better. Among in- 

‘3B estment stocks, a 3 per cent. premium was established on Dunlop 

— ubber 3} per cent, debentures. Insurance shares, after their con- 
erable rise, have fallen sharply. In the industrial market the tone 
as been dull, and prices wide. Some coal shares improved against 
‘¢ trend. Electrical equipment shares were weak. 

re Calg Shares were dull, although Johannesburg bought OFS shares 

ins Hectively. Tea shares remained firm. Among oil shares, Anglo- 

ts allan remained firm. 
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transfer to state ownership, it was provided that the bank’s 
charter would be withdrawn before the date fixed in the 1937 
Act. In view of the increased powers thus conferred on the 
State, it appears that the projected nationalisation, when it comes, 
will have little significance except for the private stockholders. 
But, in the light of the recent differences between the commer- 
cial banks and the central bank over interest rate policy, it will 
be interesting to see whether the new law follows the Daltonian 
precedent of empowering the central bank to give directions to 
the other banks. 


Shorter Notes 


Gross tonnage under construction in British shipbuilding yards 
at the end of June was 1,764,943 according to Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping. This is the highest figure recorded since June, 1922. 
During the quarter ended on June 30th, 374,405 tons were 
launched compared with 229,526 in the previous quarter. Britain 
is now building 53.9 per cent of the world tonnage under con- 
struction compared with 51.5 per cent at the end of March. 
Vessels under construction for foreign account have increased 
over the same period from 105,649 to 247,526 gross tons. Among 
foreign countries, tonnage under construction in the United 
States has decreased from 587,278 to 386,583 gross tons. 


* 


The Treasury has refused permission to West Rand Investment 
Trust to offer new Ios. shares at 42s. 6d. to shareholders in this 
country. WRITS is the holding company of the Anglo-American 
Corporation of S. Africa group for its Far West Rand interests. 
The parent company, as guarantor of the whole issue of 396,783 
shares, is subscribing for the proportion due to British holders and 
will give them free option rights to subscribe for 3 new WRIT 
shares, at 50s. up to the end of 1948, for every 40 shares held. 
The Treasury appears to draw a distinction between subscription 
to an individual new mining prospect and a contribution towards 
financing a number of ventures. 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


New York 
(Weexty Inpices) (1935-39=100) 














te ——— sisshdin 
354 Industrials ......... } 14143 163-2 | 156-8 | 1574 153-2 
6 * shy igmgery age | 150-0 168-8(a)| 159-5 158 -3 154-8 
20: Utilities, ...... a0}. | 129-8) ] 132-3 | 129-2 | 129-3 127-7 
402 Stocks .........0... 138 8 158 -7 152-8 153-3 149-4 
Av. yield %t.......00- 3-15 | 3-14(e) 3-51 3-50 3-58 

¢ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks, (a) June 12 () Jan 2 (c) Apr 17. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Dairy InpEx oF 50 Common Stocks 








(1925 = 100) 
1946 Average Transactions } 1946 Average | Transactions 
July 11....... 176 8 990,000 || July 15....... 172 6 1,170,000 
df Biase 175-6 1,130,000 ] ip: EBS S, LSS 172-7 1,180,000 
wt udebincds Closed Closed 


ee step | 173-7 920,000 


1946: High, 1846 (May 29). Low, 161°1 (Feb. 26). 


Capital Issue 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 

July 27, 1946 Capital eee Money 
“Te the: Public cos 05x - ad} +... ee jmepev es +e 2,300, one 2,320,000 
To Shareholders only ..4.......--eecescccnccees 4,357,818 ais 9,932,071 
By Stock Exchange introduction ............+.+5 80,000 * 580,900 
By Permission to Deal ...........0ssceedeeeeses 46,671 oe 135,989 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 155. 
Inchoding Excluding 


Conversions Conversions . 
Year £ £ 
1946 (to date)... . bnccconderce cr eenecnece sine ese cclionees 969,085,622 517,093,965 
1945 (to date) Ree wesecsccesersseegreecesses oes woamsese 880,049,730 795,720,686 


(Continued on page 153) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BOOTS PURE DRUG 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
LORD TRENT'S SPEECH 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Boots [ure Drug Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 18th instant, at Beeston, 
Nottingham. 

The Rt Hon. Lord Trent, the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: 

The net profit for the group is £826,241, 
against £730,953. After various deductions, 
including dividends already paid on prefer- 
ence and preferred ordinary shares and 20 
per cent. on the ordinary shares, plus the 
urther payment of a final dividend on the 
ordinary shares of 15 per cent., there remains 
£180,887 to 2e carried forward. Both our 
sales and the number of customers served 
reached record figures and the number of 
prescriptions dis amounted to over 
11,000,000, which is nearly 40 per cent. 
greater than the number dispensed oing 
1938-9, in spite of the great shortage of staff. 

Of our export trade I can say that it has 
been steadily increasing since the end of the 
“ern oe = aoouel ~~ rue 

amper y shipping and other delays. e 
tneeth: haw: teldtd to: Giect @ fastens: inte 
Scottish cevelopment area in conformity with 
the Government’s plans for the introduction 
of new industries into such areas. Over 100 
acres have been bought at Airdrie, in Lanark- 
shire, and work will commence on the erec- 
tion of the first unit as soon as the necessary 
licences are granted. 


NEW PHARMACEUTICAL SPECIALITIES 


The most recent addition to our range of 
pharmaceutical specialities is Mylol Insect 
Repellent In the Far East this substance 
proved itself the most effective insect repel- 
ent known and there is little doubt its 
efficacy and usefulness in this country. Con- 
siderable interest continues to be shown by 
clinicians in all parts of the’ world in the 
value of Mepacrine for the prophylaxis and 
treatment of malaria. The company has re- 
ceived heavy orders for this invaluable drug 
from many parts of the Empire. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Sir Jack Drummond, now released from 
his Cuties as Scientific Adviser to the 
Ministry of Food, has taken over direction 
of the research department. He is at present 
reorganising :t and planning for an expansion 
of investigation that will enable the y 
to maintain a leading position in the of 
pharmaceutical and chemical research. The 
company has followed up its pioneer work in 
developing the production of penicillin by 
making a comprehensive study of the new 
therapeutic agent known as Streptomycin, an 
agent thar holds out promise of being of 
vous in en — of some human 

iseases that not respond to penicillin. 
Penicillin has been found to give very en- 
couraging results in the treatment of mastitis 
in cows, 2 disease responsible for enormous 
losses to dairy farmers in this country and 
one that has hitherto been found irresponsive 
lo treatment. 

He would be a rash man to-day who ven- 
tured upon a long-term prediction relating 
to any industry in this country. Our economic 
system is undergoing radical changes, The 
effect of these changes, which are still in the 
early experimental stage, has yet to be seen. 
Experience shows that if industry were given 
reasonable freedom to Organise s h 
labour and rebuilding, reconversion w be 
greatly accelerated without detriment to other 
urgent measures of reconstruction. 

The report was adopted. 

Any shareholder desiring a the 
charman’s speech should apply io t! i - 
tary, Boots Pure Company, Limited 
Station Street, Nottt x 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


BIG EXPANSION 


PROGRAMME 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON FUTURE FINANCE 


The annual general meeting of the Anglo- 
Portuguese Telephone Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 23r¢ instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, 
K.C.LE., circulated with the report and 
accounts : — ; 

Revenue at £607,570 compares with 
£577,998, the increase being largely due to 
heavier demands on the existing system 
which up to the end of 1945 had not 
benefited by the supply of new plant. 

The usual dividends of 8 per cent., less 
tax, on the ordinary stock and “ A” ordinary 
shares absorb £55,374, leaving £39,743 to 
be carried forward <gainst £39,600 brougt.t 
in. 

POSITION (\ PORTUGAL 


You will have seen the press announce- 
ment on June 6, 1946, which gave details of 
the satisfactory agreement reached with the 
Portuguese Government in relation to the 
law for the nationalisation of capital, promul- 
gated in Portugal in 1943. Until regulations 
are issued this law does not, in fact, become 
operative, but nevertheless it remains on the 
statute book and might be brought into force 
at any time. This company has always held 
the view that it is exempt from the provisions 
of this law, but in order to clarify any possible 
misunderstandings, in the latter part of 1945, 
accompanied by Mr Hollyer, I went to 
Portugal to discuss the position with the 
Portuguese authorities. 

I was received, as always, with the utmost 
friendliness, and among all the Ministers 
with whom I came in contact I found a 
desire to enable the company to carry out its 
ebligations.and.so ensure a highly reed 
and adequate service for the public in Lisbon 
and Oporto. It was at once agreed that large 
expenditure would be required over a period 
of years to overtake war arrears and to pro- 
vide the new plant, materials and buildings 
required for the confidently anticipated ex- 
pansion. In these days of quickly growing 
international telecommunication it is also 
necessary to provide such a high grade of 
material and service as to enable each sub- 
scriber—if he so wishes—to telephone all over 
the world. 


SCOPE OF AGREEMENT 


Last year I informed you that the com- 
pany had already prepared a study of re- 
quirements over a five-year period, and the 
fact that these comprehensive plans were 
already completed and orders placed, and 
that they had secured the approval of the 

authorities prior to my visit, con- 
tributed greatly to the mutually satisfactory 
outcome of the negotiations. 

Briefly, the agreement concluded allows 
the company to increase its authorised capital 
as and when required to a total of £6,177,000. 
This it is estimated will cover a programme 
of some £4,500,000, of which new money to 
the extent of £1,500,000 will be required 
over the next five years. The total capital 
up to this agreed limit of £6,177,000 will be 
exempt from the conditions of the Nationali- 


from 1940 to 1945. It is also expected ty 
during 1946 an extension to an existing mip 
exchange and two new main exchanges »y 
come into operation. This will 
telieve the congestion new existing. 

The manufacturers to whom we » 
already grateful for their prompt delivers 
are doing everything possible to quicken th 
flow of telephone material in spite of th 
great difficulties arising from shortage ¢ 
labour and conversion to peace output. 4 
the same time, the ntire management a 
staff in Portugal are straining every effor- 
and successfully—to instal the new materi 


Duri . 1945, 1,391 stations were added » 
the sven: making the total number 
service 65,205. This modest increase unix. 
tunately did little to ease the large oumbe 
of applicants for service, which now numba 
around 12,000. Jt is expected that it will a 
be | however, before these applican’: a 
sati and plan: is available for fur'« 
expansion. 


FUTURE #INANCE 


The company, in anticipation of posi-wa 
activity, has been building up surplus cas, 
which was ed on loan with Telephox 
and Gen Trust. This, amounting » 
some £136,000, has been withdrawn to py 
for materials and the further finance for 194 
requirements will be advanced by the Tr 
for which Treasury permission has bee 
obtained. As you know, our valuable assocw- 
tion with Telephone and General Trust bs 
not only been the — of providing “oe 
pending the issue of new over 
cee ie good times and in bad but the Trus 
provides consulting engineers and the lates 
technique in the whole field of telecommun'- 
cations. No new issue of capital is conten 
plated during 1946. 


sLO- ESE MONETAR‘ 
ANGLO-PORGREEMENT 
You will no doubt have seen reference # 
the press to the monetary agreement recently 
concluded between Portugal and Grew 
Britain. Throughout the war Portugal wi 
the only neutral country which accepted sttt- 
ling virtually without limit, and her sterling 
balances are now reputed to amount to muafy 
millions sterling. The fixing of the escude 
rate at its existing level of 95.4 feo to the £ 
is most satisfactory, enabling us, as it 
to plan for the future on a more permanen 
basis. 


There is a ready market in Portugal fo © 


such quantities and types of capital and cot 
sumer goods as Britain can export, an 
agreement should facilitate a further cxpar 
sion of trade between the two counirics. 


PORTUGAL'S DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 


Althcugh Metropolitan Portugal is net! 
large country its colonial empire is one 
the biggest in the world, and under the abi 
direction of its present Government for # 
number of years both have made great pre 
gress, Large schemes are projected and !6 
process of execution for industrial and agt'- 
cultural t both at home * 


developmen 
abroad, which will require plant, equipme™ |} 


and technical assistance, all of which deservé 
a great deal more attention from, exporting 
importing Britain than is being tg 
Although our primary and principa 
is to provide the highest class of telephom 


service in the areas entrusted to us we, @ | 


two countries. 
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GUEST KEEN AND 
NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED 


MAINTENANCE OF EFFICIENCY 
INCREASING DEMAND 


The annual general meeting of Guest 
een and Nettlefolds, Limited, was held, on 
he 17th instant, at Birmingham. 


Sir Samuel R. Beale, K.B.E., the chairman 
nd managing director, presided. 


The following are extract: from the chair- 
an’s statement circulated with the report 
d accounts :— 


When we met here last year on July 25th, 
e were awaiting the end of the war with 
span and the result of the General Election. 
e former came to an end in about a month; 
he latter was announced two days later. 
Vhatever political views we may each hold, 
think it remains a fact that the uncertainty 
d lack of confidence produced by the 
litical atmosphere has slowed up the pro- 
of post-war recovery to an extent we all 
eplore. hous in the case of our company 
t was true, as I told you last year, that the 
lemands normally. made upon. us for civil 
pse are largely for the same sort of products 
s we were called upon to produce in war, 
neither did the rate of demand increase in 
ome cases as might reasonably have been 
Ucipated, nor was it possible to achieve 
furing the past year the all-round rate of 
production upon which satisfactory recovery 
must ultimately depend. 


I said last year, “We are also fortunate, 
think, in that the immediate demands that 
must be met at home for housing create a 
normal load for our products, as will many 
branches of the export trade, apart from such 
Hirect exports as we make ourselves.” You 
ould not expect the demand for those of 
pur products that normally supply the build- 
g and furnishing industries’ to have come 
p to expectations, in. view of the slow rate at 
which houses have actually been built. While 
xport demand continues at a high level, it 
was considerably hampered at times through 
ack of shipping space. 


NEED FOR FURTHER CAPITAL 


I mention these points because it might 
well be asked why we make for 
ncreasing our capital after a year’s trading 
which, from the accoums, has y 
hown a reduction in manufacturing profit. 
We believe that the causes of this will be 
mporary in view of the great demand for 
bur products there must be for quite a long 
period if the needs of this and other countries 
¢ to be met. There are already signs of 
hcreasing demand. 


The foundations on which our business is 
built are more than sound, and as long as 
pheavals, foreshadowed by the arvecmetnt 
in the ownership of the means of supply 
our raw materials do not impede their supply 
in adequate quantity and quality, and we are 
left in reasonable freedom to conduct our 
Susiness as experience has taught us is best 
in your interest, the policy of maintaining the 

achinery and plant at the highest standard 
of efficiency by always installing most modern 
ypes of machinery available will be found 
'o have amply justified itself. 

Your board associate. themselves unani- 
mousiy with the statement made by the presi- 
r eT) of the Iron and Steel F . on 
pehalf of the industry, and believe that 
ationalisation of the iron and steel industry 
pil make a less efficient industry and thus 
*€ contrary to the interests of the country. 


The report was adopted. 
At an extraordinary general meeting of the 
massed aed subsequently a resolution was 


a 

. approving an increase in the 
authorised eal a 

15,000,000. capital of the company 


g 
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WHITEHEAD IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


EXTENSIONS AND MODERNISATIONS 
MR. G. H. LATHAM ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual meeting of this Company was 
held on the 16th instant at Newport, Mon., 
Mr. G. H. Latham, J.P. (chairman of the 
Company), presiding. 

eg Chairman in the course of his speech 
said; 

The trading profit for the year to 31st 
March last amounted to £540,429, an increase 
of £55,471 compared with the previous year. 
_ After making full provision for taxation 
liability and setting aside the sum of £40,000 
for special depreciation, the net profit of 
£220,852 is £60,715 more than the corre- 
sponding figure of last year. Adding the sum 
of £56,116 brought forward from 1944-45, 
the total amount available for the year is 
£276,968, out of which an interim dividend 
of 10 per cent., absorbing £39,191 (net), has 
been paid, leaving a balance of £237.777. 

Your directors propose to transfer £140,000 
to general reserve; to recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 10 per cent., less tax 
(making a total distribution for the year of 
20 per cent., less tax), and to carry forward 
a balance of £54,666. 


A STRONG POSITION 


With regard to the balance-sheet, our total 
assets, at their balance-sheet value, exceed 
our current and debenture liabilities by 
£1,698,501, which is a position of which all 

associated with the company might well 
be proud. 
ou will not have failed to notice, as 
further evidence of the strength of your 
position, that the valuable and efficient works 
stand at a written down figure of £473,559 
and that the extremely liquid state of the 
company’s assets would enable additions to 
the plant to be made without recourse to 
outside finance. 


WESTGATE IRONWORKS 


As you are aware, in 1938 we acquired 
the business of W. A. Baker and Co., Ltd., 
Westgate Ironworks, Newport. Our main 
reason for doing so was that it was a con- 
venient source of supply for ferrous and non- 
ferrous castings for our own requirements 
and also that their fencing and smithy depart- 
ments used a considerable tonnage of our 
products as their raw materials, and we con- 
sidered these trades capable of further 
development. After acquiring the business, 
we purchased the freehold of the site. 

During the war period the whole of the 
works was busily occupied in carrying out 
the urgent requirements of the Services, so 
that development was difficult and limited 
to the building of a new steel foundry and 
canteen. 

In 1944, it became WaT evident ag 
existing engineering and maintenance - 
aes main plant at Courtybella Works, 
Newport, were inadequate to cope with the 
requitements of our expanding plant, and we 
decided, therefore, to modernise the whole 
of the W. A. Baker works with the object 
of utilising them as our engineering depart- 
ment, thus releasing space in the rolling mills. 

To do this most effectively, we acquired 
the adjoining foundry, stock and freehold site 
which was owned by Thomas Spittle, Ltd. 
“Se Le closed down early in the 
war. The W. A. Baker site, together with 
this latest acquisition, gives us an area of 
about ten acres, all freehold, which we con- 
sider adequate to meet our requirements for 
some time to come. 


PROGRESS OF MODERNISATION 
Permission ee bet — oe 

scheme in the spring 1945, 
toe ; immediately with the first 


section. This consisted of new offices, cast- 


iron and brass foundries, pattern shop, etc., 


which were completed early in 1946. The 
new cast-iron foundry has a capacity of 30-40 
tons a week of high-class castings. The 
main machine shop has a floor area of over 
8,000 square yards and will be in full opera- 
tion next month. All the new shops have 
been equipped with the most modern 
machine tools to ensure our being able to 
turn out high-class engineering plant at a 
competitive price. When our scheme is com- 
pleted, W. A. Baker and Co. Lid., will 
possess one of the best-equipped engineering 
works in South Wales, and employment is 
assured for 500-600 men. The works will not 
only be able to meet all our engineering 
requirements, but will have surplus capacity 
which can be utilised for accurate machining, 
castings, architectural iron and brass work, 


fencing, light structural steel and general 
smithy work. 


FUTURE PROSPERITY ASSURED 


The future prosperity of this works is 
assured, as contracts and orders have already 
been booked which will ensure it being fully 
employed for some long time hence. As the 
business of the Westgate Works was estab- 
lished in 1880, we have decided to continue 
trading under the original name of W. A. 
Baker and Co., Ltd. 


Having referred to the financial strength 
and great value of the combined business, 
you will no doubt expect some remarks from 
me on its future prospects. In normal cir- 
cumstances [ should not have hesitated to 
speak of the future with considerable confi- 

ence: the plant has never been in a better 
state of efficiency and there are opportunities 
for adding to the variety of our output. 


I am, however, not yet in any better posi- 
tion than you yourselves to judge in what 
way or to what extent this company’s interest 
will be affected by the Government’s de- 
clared icy in regard to iron and steel] 
I am confident, however, that none of those 
to whom the planning and conduct of your 
company has been entrusted since its incep- 
tion could be judged guiity of mefficiency or 
lack of enterprise. No change of ownership 
could add to that efficiency, and I can con- 
Ceive forms of direction that might very well 
stifle its enterprise. 


QUALITY PRESERVED 


Before the war, 30 per cent. of our products 
were sold for export and great care had to be 
taken to preserve the quality of the product 
upon which such markets were maintained. 
A quality which will suffice to-day may not 
be good enough tomorrow. The process 
by which a steel works maintains its adapt- 
ability is a complete one: it is derived from 
what I might describe as a state of conscious- 
ness on the part of the management due to 
@ continuous contact with operations and 
general conditions and a freedom to acquire 
technical knowledge and to make decisions. 
Even today, steel making is still evolving. 
This process is not dependent solely upon 
intensive scientific research but also upon 
the general excellence and aspiring outleok of 
those responsible for and engaged in operating 
the manufacturing plant. 


The future gg eerste depend 
as much upon the im a as upon 
ownership. If it Price. + genious that the 
present uncertainty in the minds of those 
responsible for the conduct of the industry 
should break the continuity of the planning 
of individual plants, the corfsequences would 
not be immediately noticeable, but might be 
regretted when the demand for our products 
is less than it is today. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE DISTILLERS COMPANY, LIMITED 


LORD FORTEVIOT'S REVIEW 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
the company was held, on the 19th instant, 
in Edinburgh, when_the chairman, Lord 
a O.B.E., MC., D.L., gy ‘ 

The following is an excerpt from his 
address to stockholders : The total profit 
earned by the group, after charge for excess 
profits and overseas taxation, amounted to 
£6,914,330, and, adding the other revenue 
and miscellaneous receipts, the total is 
£7,781,312. After making full allowance for 
income tax on these profits, all necessary pro- 
visions, adding pene aaa and sundry 
reserves in the s of subsidiary companies 
and providing for dividends to outside share- 
holders of subsidiary companies, there re- 
mains £2,574,760 as the sum available to 
The Distillers Company, Limited. This 
compares with £2,173,718 for the previous 
year. The amount applicable to The Dis- 
tillers Company, Limited, but retained by the 
subsidiary companies is £103,920, as com- 
pared with £187,202. . 

The board has appropriated and applied 
to general reserve the sum of {£650,000 

making it £4,650,000), leaving available with 
the amount brought forward, and after de- 
ducting directors’ fees and interim dividends, 
a —. “ ELEGTSSO, as against last year’s 
gure of £1,621,842. 

It is proposed to pay a final dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 12} per cent., less 
income tax (making 20 per cent, less income 
tax, for the year), and a special dividend on 
ordinary stock of 23 per cent., less income 
tax, thus leaving to be carried forward 
£591,654, as against £555,815 brought in. 


CASH BONUS TO EMPLOYEES 


The conservative financial policy adopted 
eby the board over a fairly long period of 
years, with the continued “ plou back ” 
into the business of a substantial portion of 
the profits earned, while writing down fixed 
assets, such as land, buildings and plant, to 
what, to-day, might be termed nominal 
values, has enabled the board, after a full 
exploration of the company’s position, to be 
a little more generous on this occasion to the 
ordinary stockholders. At the same time the 
appropriation to general reserve has been in- 
creased by ‘£150,000, while the carry for- 
ward is £35,839 higher. To mark the end 
of the war and as a token of appreciation of 
the services rendered throughout the war 
years, the board has decided also to grant a 
special cash bonus to every employee in the 
group who at June 30, 1946, has had a 
minimum of six months’ service. The maxi- 
mum period for the purpose of calculating 
the bonus will be six years and time with the 
Forces will count. It will be granted to all 
who are qualified—whether director, official 
or salaried or weekly wage-earner, and while 
it will be on a generous scale it will not be 
extravagant. The board is confident that 
this gesture will have the unqualified approval 
of the stockholders. 

It will be fers, from a study of the 
accounts, that position has been reached 
where the net assets of the group, even at 
balance sheet values, are very m in excess 
of the issued share capital. The board has 
given careful consideration to this aspect, but 
at the present time it is not possible to obtain 
permission to reorganise the capital structure. 


DISTILLING 


At this time last year we were hopeful of 
a return to full potable distilling, but this did 
not materialise. Ministry of Food confi- 
dently anticivated being able to allot to the 
industry sufficient cereals to enable - 
tion on a pre-war scale being \ 
Solicy he —< They a 

icy, however, issued only a portion— 
about 43 cent.—of the licence to begin 
with, the intention being to release = 
out the year the additional quantity. - 
tunately, this good intention was not 
for reasons well knewn to all. -The spectre 


U 


ey : 
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of famine has reared its head throughout 
various parts of the world, and the position 
now is that until the results of the next 
harvest are known the board feel they cannot 
press their claims further at this stage. 

The malt distilleries have dy com- 
pleted their quota and are closed down, while 
the grain distilleries expect to complete theirs 
by the end of the summer. 


SALES OF POTABLE SPIRITS 


During the year the company continued to 
work on a “ quota” ba 
abroad—and this wes. She Fs aerculty as 
circumstances permitted. is 
that the longer a return to full distillation is 
delayed, the longer will those valuable 
markets, both home and export, which are 
crying out for increased 1 have to 
be capes with what the company 1s able to 
supply. 


GIN 


During the year the Ministry of Food con- 
tinued the control of the production of gin in 
this country for home and services con- 
sumption. A short time ago they removed 
the embargo on the export of gin, and small 
shipments have been allowed and made under 
certain conditions. 

The subsidiary companies, Gordons, 
Booth’s and Burnetts, have had a very busy 
year. It is anticipated that, as conditions 
return to normal, more spirit will become 
available, thus enabling these companies to 
reach full production and to recover the 
world markets that formerly they supplied 
with their well-known quality products. 


YEAST , 


The voluntary scheme of zoning to which 
I made reference at this time last year and 
the profit control scheme continued during 
the year under review. These have now ter- 
minated with effect from June 1, 1946. At 
the same tume the Ministry of Food has with- 
drawn the subsidy arrangement under which 
yeast mantfacfurers during the war period 
received molasses, their basic raw material, at 
a price considerably below cost to the 
Ministry. The withdrawal of the subsidy 
has resulted in a revision of the price of yeast 
to the trade, but the Ministry has satisfied 
itself that no unwarranted rise in price has 
taken place. 

Throughout the year the demand for the 
company's bakers’ yeast and yeast products 
has continued to increase. While im ed 
processes have heen introduced and efficiency 
has been maintained, the stockholders will be 
interested to know that plans are in course of 
preparation for se: we of a modern fac- 
tory: to operate the latest improved processes. 
Tt is hoped, in due course, the company will 
obtain approval, and the necessary licences, 
from the appropriate authorities to enable a 
start to be made in the construction work. 
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BARRY AND STAINES 
LINOLEUM LIMITED 


SHORTAGE OF MATERIALS ears} 


946 (to date 

The ordinary general meeting of Barry 9; os (to date 
Staines, Limited, was held on the 24 * Conve 
instant in London. Above Bg 

Sir John N. Barran, Bt., the chairman, 
the course of his speech said: We are 
learning the old truth that the end of wy 
and the of peace may be two yey 
Our hopes 
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fee, tS ond heeee mie Spee 
more so in embe, * | 
have not been. realised. “ temporn soe fi 


The poray 
stage of restricted materials” of which | 
oe Sam so far from passing, is intensified 

ital supplies are being cut down—prices ay 
raised severely against us. The fault does ny 
lie with us or our employees. We were reah 
then, and since then have surmounted trang. 
tion difficulties and are still more ready now; 
our employees are mostly back and waiting 
push ahead. Demand from home and ove. 
seas markets was never keener. Yet this 
the moment when “ the hampering and ene. 3 0,000 
vating hand of State control,” as I called i 204,00¢ 
and must call it again, lies heavier than evs First 
on enterprise, and the grim figure of shot td.).—I 
employment looms in the background par ; int 
Our demand is and will continue to be fw ent sin 
light, for supplies and, above all, for speed Decemb 
now, and release at the earliest date {rom 0 1970; 
slow-moving Government methods. 6,723 hi 
In these circumstances last year’s results P61 <6 
we trust, do not appear an unsatisfactoy 19 106 
achievement. They represent a clearing w 2 $22 , 
of many war activities and a start in peat ucrent 
production. Speaking generally, we are hold. Tava 
img our reserves well in hand for the renewd A os 
plans which are already under way, as rapidly 8,515 | 
as permits afrive, for improvements it 1946 4 
efficiency, economy and quality. volendl 
The report was adopted. 
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ARGENTINE ESTATES OF FF on 
BOVRIL. LIMITED BBL 400,0 

LORD LUKE’S REVIEW a . 

Lord Luke, the CHAAR, presiding at the | apital 
thirty-eighth annual general meeting of thi “gg(as va 
Company; held on the 16th instant, at Old assets, 
Street, London, E.C., in the course of his 270,8 
address, said: — prefere 
The net profit on trading shows a decreas G. } 


pto 
of £2,289, at £70;781, which is due to a tt 
duction in Estancias profits. Your directors 
recommend a dividend of 3 per cent. on the tax for 
Preferred Ordinary shares, leaving £75,711 £93,72 
be carried forward. 1945, 
You may be sure that your company wil 1945: 
continue its icy of friendly cooperation — assets 
with the authorities, but i © maint 
recent new taxes and other measures, 
though they hit all. Argentine industrialist, © 


are calculated to hit prigeets even harder. 

The Argentine apparently have a_rathet 
Adea about the profits the foreign 

companies take out of their country. 


Capita 
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; (Continued from page 149) 

) Destination ‘vature of Borrowing* 

Brit. Emp. Foreign Deb. Pref. Ord. 

P -_ Ux ex. a — £ t 
o46 (to date). 462,259,671 52,291,136 2,565,158 361,665,847 23,358,781 132,469,337 

TY and 945 (to date). 788,020,627 6,559,606 1,140,453 771,086,021 5,241,768 19,392,897 

ath * Conversions excluded. f Includes Government issues to. July 17, 1946, only. 

| Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 

1an, i OFFER FOR SALE 

to-dy Western Ground Rents (Mountjoy Estate, Cardiff)—Issue of 

Of Way 2,000,000 3} per cent first mortgage debenture at par, redeemable 

© vey n 1991 at par, Or on 3 months’ notice, all or part at 103 per cent 

ble fa ter ten years, or 102 after 20 years, or 101 after 30 years, or at 

ember, ar after 40, or by sinking fund of £25,000 per annum from 1947/48. 

POrary ncome from ground rents on some 12,000 freehold properties, valued 

uch | t £3,081,436 on July 5, 1946, £86,807 ; other income, £50,000 ; gross 

nsified ebenture interest requires £65,000. 

ae BY STOCK &XCHANGE iNTRODUCTION 

+ ready Jacksons’ Millboard and Fibre.—Capital £150,000 in §s. shares. 

trang Jet profits before tax, years to: May 27, 1939, £10,595 ; March 31, 

now; 945, £48,215; March 30, 1946, £44,903, including £26,066 EPT 

ting ty efund. Dividend 1946, 20 per cent. Balance sheet, March 30, 1946: 

Over: ixed assets £231,569; Current assets £186,429; net current assets 
this is 59,315. Messrs. Cazenove, Akroyds and Greenwood subscribe for 
| ener. 10,000 new shares at 21s. 6d. Capital cost of developments is 

led it 204,000. 

ever First National Housing Trust (subsidiary of H. Boot and Sons, 

shor td.).—Issue of £1,910,000 33 per cent first mortgage debentures at 
par ; interest due June 30th, December 31st; redeemable by 1 per 
be far ent sinking fund from 1947 b purchase or drawings at par before 

speed December 31, 1988, or at 6 mon notice at IOI per cent in years 1966 

from 0 1970, or in voluntary liquidation at 101 per cént. Secured on 
6,723 houses and 35 sites. Profits before income tax, interest, etc., 

years to December 31st: 1943, £161,202; 1944, £162,966; 1945, 

sults, 161,564. New debenture service; interest £71,625; sinking fund 

acy 419,100. Balance sheet as at December 31, 1945: fixed assets 
ng w 2,522,277"; trade investments £29,421 ; current assets £105,002 ; net 

ld urrent liabilities £70,236 Capital £25,000. 

. ew Taylor and (worsted m.anufacturers).--Capital £52,250 in 

apidly as. shares. Net profits before income tax, years to end January: 1939, 

8,515 ; 1944, £16,148 ; 1945, £22,598 ; 1946, £17,603.. Dividend for 

Ms 8 1946, 45 per cent. Balance sheet as at February 2, 1946: fixed assets 
valued May 14, 1946, at £70,573) £9,920; current assets £95,915 ; 
et current assets £73,150. Princes Investments Ltd. acquire whole 
apital at net equivalent of 4s. 33d. a share. 

OF Duple Motor Bodies (motor coaches and omnibus bodies).—Capital 
£600,000; £200,000 in § per cent cumulative {1 preference and 
£400,000 in 4s. ordinary. et profits of vendor before income tax, 
ears to September 30th: 1939, £40,389; 1943, £120,836; 1944, 

124,220 ; 1945, £94,525. Directors estimate gross earnings on ordinary 
at the apital at 21 per cemt. Assets as at September 30, 1945: fixed assets 
of this (as valued December 15, 1945) £305,000; plant £17,048; current 
at Old assets, including £25,000 net EPT refund, £490,925 ; net current assets 

of his 4,270,894. May, Davies, Smith, Vandervell and Co. will place 100,000 
preference at 20s. 6d. and 500,000 ordinary at 8s. 14d. 

crease G. N. Haden and Sons (heating and air-conditioning engineers).— 

a tt Capital £180,065 ; £27,200 in 8 per cent cumulative {1 preference 

‘ectors and £152,865 in 5s. ordinary. Adjusted gross profits before income 

yn the ax for years to December 31st: 1938) £115,622 3 1943, £99,367 ; 1944, 

TIL £93,724 ; 1945, £94,814, including refund £78,870. Dividend for 
1945, 2§ per cent. Consolidated balance sheet as at December 31, 

y will 1945: fixed assets £60,207; trade investments £20,660; current 

ration assets £658,001 ; met current assets £500,287. Directors expect to 

t th maintain 25 per cent dividend for 1946. London and Yorkshire Trust 

sures, Ltd. acquire 200,000 ordinary shares at 22s. 2}d. net. 

jalists, Harold Wesley (paper products).—Capital £352,500 in 5s. shares. 

arder. Wet profits of vendor, before income tax, years to June 30th: 1939, 

rather 456,751 ; 1943, £64,112; 1944, £63,675 ; 1945, £66,721. Directors 

oreign imate earnings for year to June, 1946, will be not less than 20 per 
The | ent. Assets as at oa 30th, 1945; fixed assets as valued 1946, 

: posi- 4,359,000 ; investment, £24,250; current assets (excluding net EPT 

of the refund, £20,635), £256,389 ; net current assets, £41,007 ; proceeds of 

| need 50,000 new shares at 1§s., £37,500. Philip Hill and Partners Ltd. 
at. she acquire $44,000 shares at 14s. 3d. and place §19,500 shares at 15s. 

tbe ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 

tained Sims and Jefferies (agricultural machinery).—Issue of 

ay the Di0R0. Ram EF teach Sees oeoenionol | GEN D's od Wed 

e has, on July 16th, 

olving BY PROVINCIAL STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 

ala sy Middleton Tower Holiday Camp.—Capital £275,000; £100,000 

large .Pet cent cumulative preference, £175,000 1s. ordinary. Directors 
fstimate net profits before tax at £55, based on 1,500 persons 

4 out ae fully booked. Fixed assets valued July, 1946, at £159,910, 

nment | Dicbise ie at £70,615. Company will Fave £44,475 working capital. 

Vilfrid 6 buy 753,060 shares for £37,653 from and resell to vendors 

3 50,000 shares for £26,250 and subscribe at for 90,000 preference 

ine @ Mand 996 : 5 u par 

out Ms. od 940 ordinary, Ordinary shares placed at 1s. 3d. Closed at 

which ate? oe first day’s dealings at Manchester. 

rs Donding and Mills (heavy electrical repairers)—Capital £11,860 in 
od. * Shares. Net profits before income tax, years to June 3oth: 
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1939, £3,925; 1943, £7,990; 1944, £8,181; 1945, £8,369. Balance 


met current assets £10,272. 
and placed at 5s. 43d. 


2. Utilities, ete. 

Amer. Tel. ..... 1984 i97 

Int. Telephone.. 213 1 

Pacific Light ... 64 62} 
’s Gas ... 107 107 


Sth. Cal. Ed.... 37% 37 
W. Union Tel. .. Hy se 


New York Prices 


sheet June 30, 1945: fixed assets £25,197; current assets £41,266; 
182,200 shares taken by brokers at §s. 


Close Close Close Clos® 
3. Commercia) July July July July 
and industria) 16 23 16023 
Am. Smelting .. 63} 61} | Int. Paper .:... 48, 45} 
Am, Viscose.... 64 Liggett Myers.. 94 95 
Anaconda. ..... 46% 44 Nat. Distillers.. 89% 81} 
Beth. Steel... .. 108 103} | Nat. Steel...... 984 91 
Briggs Mfg. .... 45 43 Phelps Dodge .. 41} 39 
CelaneseofAmer. 66 64 Proct. Gamble, . cs ot 
Chrysler ....... 119} 117 Sears Roebuck... 42} 41 
Distillers-Seag.. 23 2 Shell Union .. 384 39 
Eastman Ki 2504 231 Std. Oi N.J.... 77% 7 
Gen. Electric... 45 20th Cen. Fox,. 49 
Gen. Motors.... 6 65 United R. Drug. 1 15 
Inland Steel.... 41 U.S, Sted...... 86 
Int. Harvester., 924 92 West’house E... 31g 20; 
Inter. Nickel... 37§ 35% | Woolworth..... 55 £4 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 
week ended July 23rd there was no change in the index. The crops 
component was 150.9, raw materials 258.2, and the complete index 


197.4. 


Four Main Line Raitway COMPANIES AND LONDON PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT BoarpD (Including Joint Lines) 


Four Weeks ended July 14, 1946 


Description 


Passenger, etc. Receipts .... 


Merchandise, etc. Receipts 


Totat Trarric Receipts .. 


Passenger, etc. Receipts ... 
andise, etc. Receipts .. 
Coal and coke Receipts. .......+. 





Torat TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 2... cee 


High conductivity ... 
and sections .... 


eee eee ee eeeee 
were comer eeeee 


eee eee eeeee 


teeweeee 


Coal and coke Receipts...... 


crores 


eeee 
econ 





£ £ 
17,854,000 | 19,007,000 
8,011,000 9,166,000 
3,929,000 





103,571,000 | 108,215,000 
56,003,000 | 71,089,000 
26,204,000 | 26,199,000 


185,778,000 
















COST OF LIVING INDEX 


(July, 1914= 100) 


Food Rent | Clothing 





2 
162 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
165 
166 
166 
166 
168 
168 


(long tons) 


Jan.-June, 1945 





Gross Copper content 








30,438 
142,341 
6,959 


258,165 


153,481 
104,684 


32,102,000 


205,503,000 | 


Fuel and 
Light 


| 1946 | 1945 | Increase | Decrease 





2,176,000 


Aggregate for 28 weeks 


4,644,000 
15,086,000 | 






“6,000 
19,725,000 


All 
Items 


Other 
Items 











UNITED KINGDOM COPPER OUTPUT 





Jan.-June, 1946 





Gross Copper content 





NN AED 


ee iti, 


Pex 


SB PRK PS. 





1913 = 100. .....000+-++- 





period, shows a decline in bankers’ balances, by £11 million to (24% 5 
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the disparity was probably even wider, for the discount houses at tix OV 
tender secured a rather larger quota, thanks to a decline in intern, G 
applications. For t 

These influences, coupled with the beginnings of the main holiday ordinary 
demands for currency, produced a moderate stringency. Moncy o& ordinary 
Monday was just adequate for the market's needs, and the outig issues | 
for bills was small. t on Tuesday and Wednesday, calling jg includin 
make-up and other purposes led the discount houses to seek officia £3,082, 
aid on a modest scale. The Bank return, rather unusually in a make-y fl Ss & 

the CoO 





® Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan position has been over- 
shadowed this week by the beginning of the banks’ monthly make-up, 
as well as by efforts by the Treasury to clear its recent floating in- 





MONEY RA 
nee eee 


rate, (max.). 
14-1)% ; 6 months, 1}-23%. 


million, the counterpart 
obviously reflecting the liquidation of ways and means indebtednes, ORDI? 


% months, Pag eee wee maths, 
ay Fue thay Htsate one ig te 


a decline in Government securities— 


on july 24, 1946 :— RE" 
rates: Bank Bil @ ar 
Bills : 2 


bills, 3 months, 1-1}% : 4 months 


rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on July 2 it 


Emhoap Gite Tin Mheving 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange 
United States. $ to { (4: 4 02, ; mail 4 , 

é oe 4 rt S09 Canata. $ wo / 













debtedness to the Bank, To this,end, a call of {25 million was made | (AC! S02 (Ui gto-gsos30. Ta Gaede ee i Th ae 
on Treasury deposit receipts ; there were no maturities. In addition, | Nerway. 19-98-2002 10 68-70. Dutch West indies. Florin (12-11) 7 58-42 Or 
Treasury bill maturities, owing to a short allotment three months ago, | Seésiem. seers oe nan PON Kr. us nee 220} 0e k. Portege, Revi 
were only £140 million, so that the authorities secured an additional | Esudos 0) ‘ tcpneiaes 76 00-20) oe o0 228; mat bosoms? 
my % , : transfers 4 . Bragh. Cruz 78-7059 cr. (buying): Ureguay. Pesos 7 -209 (baying, Sur-tax . 
£10 million on bills. So far as the money market was concerned, | Argentina. 16-39 pesos. Manila. 8-10-15 pes. Estate, ef 
Stamps. . 
NDC. 
Anglo-Iranian.—This company, in which stability in the price of the stock, the £1 units distribution. Apart from expectations of in- Total In 
the British Government hold £11,250,000 at £5 yielding {4 per cent. creased earnings, there is also the possi- Gi 
a mat _ oN EPT payer, and for * cay of an eventual capital bonus, for the Eatise . 
is reason the 34 million ton rise in output | 2 ; irectors intend, “when circumstances per- 
to the record production of 16,839,490 tons Metal Box.—Profits of this leading con- | mir.” to bring the issued capital more a Total C 
has led, not to an increase in the dividend, | ‘ainer-making concern rose further in the | line with the capital employed in the business sala 
b tn she ‘Gi year to March 31, 1946, and they are well 
ut to an increase in the tax reserve certi ; : ——, Motor D 
cate holding from £15 million to £20 million. | ‘isplayed in accounts which include a con- ™ Surplus 
The Iranian Government’s interest in this | SOlidated profit and loss account with com- Wm. Cory.—Although trading profits o ee. 
record production is not revealed. The parative figures. The group's financial posi- this important coal and oil factoring busines Post 0 
chai on i a — tion has been greatly strengthened since the in_ 1945-46 were lower than in the previous Reve 
airman tement discloses, however, that = d lus liquid , pe. DP 
the £5,665,366 rise in the creditors item to ar, and surplus liquid assets are now double year, reduced taxation, though it still took Wireless 
(44,481,627 is mainly dite to increased pro- | 'he pre-war total. Stocks have risen from |. 61 per cent of. profits, resulted in a further — 
visions for royalty atd taxation. : fee in 1939 to 42,865,793 in 1946 ; rise im net profits towards the £750,000 level Sundi 
of building up the preference stock reserve, os m the 1945 figure of £3,383,308 established in pre-war years. . The 20 per _ 
which now amounts to £3,500,000, has been ra reflect the — = Keoweramnen work, cent distribution paid since 1936-37 was again Total C 
continued by an allocatiédlef! £sbtiedd!4ot bog pecenvecsion has none a long way. The well covered. No credit has been taken for an 
the fourth successive year. It will be recalled so altar deeeia cat eeeenie been improved by | EPT refund, but it is estimated at not less Suur-t 
sade die cineteiontens acid les titled the elimination of goodwill out of share pre- than £16 : Post Of 
that the preference stocks are entitled to a hi : 165,000 net, and the disclosed surplus Income 
premium based on market prices in the | Um account, which had been increased by | of liquid assetsof over £4} million could a EP: 
event of liquidation. eee Ranier isw my ~—— oe year, partly t0 | present be supplemented by nearly £600,000 2 
Years to 3ist December, pacity, from unrealised appreciation of investments. ss 
1938 1944 1945 Years to 31st March Full appraisal of the strength of the group's 
i é ‘ 1939 145d sition, how <r ; aie ca 
Earnings and Dividends: : £ £ pos me 2 impossible, for no con- 
trading profit after Earnings and Dividends: solidated accounts are provided, nor are they 
EPYT. ........... 10,341,957 8,099,713 “8,209,591 Group profit ........ $482,715 830,414 854,544 promised. 
Total profit... |. _... 10,583,985 8.441.999 8,606,411 DIP i cnt Semcls otis we « 2,127 1,960 2,251 ¥ 
Iranian Govt. Royalty 503.08 Foo wee saga noth eneas 16,387 23,711 20,564 13939. = erg " 1946 Ex 
Dirtitius :..... och . , 8,400 ee ss ceett sites 45,500 : , 
Income tax & NDC... 1,357,029 2,756.457 2,805,564 Diet to-cnisidens oh et aan Kavala ait Dihadiiie: £ f 
Pref. divs. & r@serves. 1,071,234 1,571,234 1,571,234 Retained by subsids. . as 66,155 67,057 Trading sould... 7 
Extra deprec. ....... 602,602 ‘ Develop. reser 000 . 75000 | Totalmcft. y 987,176 915.777 
tra depr ves oe erve +... +s. 75,000 oe Total profit ..6.....5 764,310 1,206,998 1,145,115 
Ordinary Stock : Punets  pensdill’.. 19.089 arc! as ee enibe! b eared 8,000 Sud 
Bata 4.050. 4,435,641 4,105,908 4,291,213 7 rv Patumintigiads 5. 3 ia Or 
Pails. 143 cces ied. 4,027,500 #927,500 4,027,500 Ordinary Stock : = re «+. 42,500 42,500 42,500 ee 
Barmed %o.nseccasnse 22-8 . 21:7 Mere is ccdcscccace ¥ 32, : Ordinary S on 
ia ne | 2. Rl eect ssa 150205 Hee ses | Bernal encceccaescs. 712.810 66135 ose iat 
Carry forward ...... *625,552 1,497,462 1,691,175 Earned iti Dhasaule 7 8 17-8 18-4 i mgagerr 3a ton =o 590,018 590,019 Paym 
Balance Sheet Analysis Carry forward : : 2 ; : Se 054509 5198747 9195 628 Paid Mii. ae : “20 “20 "20 N ty 
Fixed assets......... 6,575,494 7,370,362 10,620,345 ah 2 os Investment reserve .. 100,000 ves oss Othe 
Trade investments ... 21,344,510 13,999,829 16,245,685 Consolid, Balance Sheet: Carry forward ...... 998,549 1,273,894 1,565,907 Ser 
as — SS -5.~i65 21,125,781 64,245,513 65,965,923 | seeredogesia ly range h ora aes 2,064,131 balance Sheet Analysis : . 
Gilt-edged & tax certs... 5,730,130 25,263,964 34,238,688 Net current assets... 1,580,093 2/998 478 Saar peed hel ane oat AE pg ie 
Net current assets ... 8,549,300 23,471,024 19,468,897 Parent comp. capital . 2,215,000 2,490,371 2.601.442 ; ees. Coeeeed Meenas, 2OTR or 7 
Capltal cess), .. 53 32,843,752 32,843,752 32,845,752 er ; Se eee SG SRE een 710, Total 
+ anki: ‘coal da ieeshisit Gaiden. $+ 1939 earnings not consolidated. * After £100,000 Capital.....,. Sy. S00 0st ieee $500.08 
£ to general reserve. § Including undivided ts of Like bia Saal" f , : vere SEL! 
The company has proved additional oil- | /i}"qq)°" ““Pidiaehosompany 5 1945, 1.552; 946, During the past year profits earned in dis- oa 
fields in Iran during the war and has ex- 2 tributing coal at home. declined owing a 
. . > “ > . * *. - —* 
sen OLaeig iescsl ike Keo | Tiegewoe Macapagal See ine Ot ead I 
; ; ; * s I- ° 
field, in which a half interest is held, shows ment with rhe Cites ‘Cah Commpeny of | the South African: ‘collieries, in which the A 
promise, and crude egencats are new begin- America. Re-equipment, including a new | 8°OUP is interested, continued to prosper and an e3 
ning. The Iraq Petroleum Company is also factory at Belfast, is to take £1,000,000 ; part may ¢€Xpect to retain a profitable export trade. oa 
expanding ‘The restoration of the tanker of this sum will iscile from an EPT. refund The, continental interests are reviving. The bem, 
fleet continues ; in 1939 the company had 93 of unstated amount. For the past eight years oil department will continue to benefit from duct 
ocean-going tankers of 980,000 deadweight | the distribution has been held at 17} per | Shipping activity, particularly as the trend 
tons ; shortly they will have 82 ships of cent; this year it is to be increased by a towards oil-driven ships continues, and the A 
899,000 deadweight tons. Prospects of the 2} per cent twenty-fifth anniversary bonus coal shortage at home may lead to "expanded £43 
company are good economically, profits from | which would have been more than earned if | business as oil-fired plant becomes available. - 
fuel oil sales being likely to compensate for a the subsidiary companies had divided Of the coal i i ion Det 
ore ae — ; Profits fleet, the ships section 
decline in those from aviation petrol ; unfor- more fully. Prospects are clouded has been : 
ly . oor % +. $08 © ck by un- r to the pre-war s th, but 
tunately, the recent strike, which caused a | certainty about tinplate supplies, which are and barges requi ewal ft 
loss of 360,000 tens of output, undeslines the affected at present by nationalisation uncer- nits at d i "4 ich PO 
enlarged political risks. The conviction that | tainty and by the reluctance of labo on £4 4s. per cent, whic soe 
nag wae hee a ; abour to re- suggests moderate e in the com- | Over 
the company is a vital British interest in the enter obsolete plants. The £1 units at £54$xd pany’s ability ‘ : War 
Middle East has, however, encouraged some s to overcome difficulties due 0 


yield £3 7s. 3d. per cent on the 20 per cent 


coal nationalisation and current shortages. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended July 20, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was £54,276,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £56,787,000 and 
issues to sinking funds 10,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£3,082,520, the deficit accrued since April 
lst is £284,569,936 against {845,388,221 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
= VENUS AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
thousands 


Revenue 





J July id july 
as | lg | sds | 1946 
OrpiINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax...... '1111000} 253,769) 251, $5) 21,434) 16,683 
Guptas ..i's +2 > ee 80,000 402) 12,7 210 385 
Estate, ete., Duties} 140,000) 35,168 45, 0} 2,630) 1,895 
Stamps... ...0-2+ 29,0 00} 6,771) 8,580} 1,500, 500 
Oey ~ coceenee 325,006 9,398 9,289 610 320 
Ais 113, 97,211} 6, 5,540 
Oaer Inland Rev. = 96 1 tee ods 
Total Inland Rev. = 427,037 (33,217) 25,323 








Customs. .....00. | 595, 175,17 1 ei G . = 
Ruciee ... 1. c0ces = 00 143,2 00 
Total Customs ‘ 

Excise .....s0. Sa 00 322,227 14,578 








Motor Duties. .... aac 00 _ 
Surplus WarS 150,000)... 14,3 oe | 13,487 
Surplus Receip 

from Trading ..| 50,000)... eee ove ove 
Post Office (Neti | 

Receipts) ...... ove oe ese eee eee 
Wireless Licences. 5,300 IO 10| .. oe 
Crown Lands... .. 1,000 OU 190 woo eee 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans..} 15,000) 3,638) 4,885) ... 79 
Miscell. Receipts. . | ao 17,881) 5,472| 4,741) 810 





Total Ord. Rev.. (a1 00 174, 773) 779, 826 54,462) 54,276 


nae 


35,950 2,200] 2,200 
iz — ni | ¢ass 
,023; 886,929, 56,662) 62,668 







SeL¥-BALANCING 
Post Office. ...... 1 
Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds} .,. 





Tesues out of the 


see eeees 


Other Cons. Fund 


ee 





BO. & Tax 
E.P.T. Refun 
NOt. we. ae ee 
: A change 
aa excess of Post Ofce Ea speaditure over i 
Revenue. : Such e 5 
ae onder “ “Total. Sup ae 
beg wm a pte July 26 Gil os 


After decreasing Exchequer balances 
£431,303 to (2,061,970, the other tions 


lor the week increased the -_ ational 
Debt by £12,086 to £24,904 
N thousands) 
Et Refunds erica 7 
a Hee eens eeeeeseeseee , 
Orenias Teak haaiaeée coset % 
“r Damage: War Damage Comenission........ 2) 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


Week ending July 20, 1946 
(£000’s) 
Net Receipts Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills . 35,550 | Nat. Savings Certs. 
24% Defence Bas. 2,080 3% Defence Bonds 199 
Tax Reserve Certs 492 24% aw! War Bas, 
Other 945-47 





Debt :— 1945-47........ 950 
Internal........ 37 | Ways and Means 
External .. ecoeese 13,742 Advances ....., 97,415 

Treasury its 
711,901 99,814 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 











Total 
Float- 


Debi 


2345 -4 ee 2-5 | 2138-0} 6641 6 


available 
2702 5107 roma ac * 6616 -] 
Not avail 


” ” 


2559 +2) 371-8 . | 1483-0} 6294-1 
1443 0} 6246 8 
1370 +5] 6230 -2 
1376 -5| 6224 -0 
1391 -5| 6236 +1 
1390 -5| 6249-3 
1411 -5| 6357-9 
1455 -0 | 6296 -8 
1454-5 | 6234-4 


> 


eShshsas: 
do Cu cn tn 60 ch 





5 


ss. 

a 130-0 | 229-1 | 130-0] 19 11-99 38 
Aprii 18 | 150-0 | 238 | 1400] 20 2-52 | 43 
» 26 | 150-0} 225-7| 150-0] Jo 2-01 | 62 
May 3| 1500} 254-5/ 1500] 10 1-8 | 43 
» 10} 1500] 253-7} 1500) 10 3-7 | 43 
” 37 | 150-0] 234-3} 1500] lo 1-58 | 48 
” 2%} 1500] 232-9| 1400] 10 1-85 | 5 
” 31} 1600 | 237-8 | 1500] 10 1-54 | 6&2 
June 7] 180-0] 267°5 | 1800] 10 0-76 3 
» 4 | 150-0] 26846] 1500} 10 1-14 | 38 
* 21} 150-0 | 285-7| 1500} 10 0-20 | 22 
28 | 150-0 | 2679| 1500] 10 1-86 | 47 
Joly 8 | 150-0 | 255-7| 1500] 10 140 | 47 
» 12} 1800 | 273-3 | 1500] 10 0-79 35 
" 19] 150-0 | 266-5| 150-0] 10 131 | 42 








NATIONAL SAVINGS 
sent SUBSCRIPE AN any? BOND 


days. > § 11 weeks. Si 
3 3) days total to June Ist. 
Up to June 30th principal of po gamma 
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JULY 24, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ oe 
Notes Iss Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Ra * 4376, 566,846 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ~.. 1368,151,034 
partment .. 23,680,987 | Other Secs. .. 827,416 
Silver Coin... 6,450 
Amt. of Fid 
SONG ass «hs 1400,000,000 
Gold Com and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz, fne)..... 247,833 
1400,247,833 1400, 247, 833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital ..... + 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 272,747,897 
Rest......... 3, 725,566 | Other Secs. : 
Deps.*. 7,601,626 | Discounts and 
—_—--- — Advances... 10,792,915 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 17,354,617 
Bankers..... 246,491,189 ——— 
Other Acets... 53,633,827 28,147,532 
—__——_—— | Notes........ 23,680,987 
300,125,016 | Gold & Silver 
TR Cian. ¢ si 1,428,792 
326,005 208 326, 005, 208 


* Incinding Exche Tr Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 














£ = 
1945 | 1946 
“July | July July | | Ju 
25 WT | 
Issue ¢ | i 
Notes in circulation... .. 1305 -7|1369 al 1370 -7 1376 6 
Notes in banking depart- 
me 44-5) 30-5 29-6) 23-7 
Government debt and i 
securities® ........... 1349 -3}1399 -3.1388 -213588 -2 
Other securities. ........ 0-7} 0-7) O8 0-8 
Me. te 0-2; 0-2) 0-2 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine os. | 172/3| 172/3\ 172/3, 172/3 
Banking Dept. : 
De ts: 
NN aha ae ene 10-3) 70 75 746 
ee 229-1} 244-9) 257-6) 246-5 
Weve eestor es 536] 55-3} 55-9 53-6 
on ote 293 0) 287-2) 321-0) 307-7 
Securities : i i 
Government. ........... 250-7) 247-8 281-8) 272-7 
Discounts, etc 1-8 10-0 10-2) 10-8 
Other ...... 13-0! 15-4 16-2 17-4 
"Sele 3 | 265-5 273-2) 308-2 300-9 
Banking dept. res......... | 45-4) 32-2 31-1) 25-1 
| % 1 % | % |. % 
“ Proportion ””............ | 2a OO St 
~ * Government debt is 711,015, 100; capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 350 million to £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 






















£& thousands 
Week te 
Wot | care 
See | 

July | July | July | July 

ooh | ao 

1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 

Working days :— yee ey a ee 
Birmingham... .. * 1,465 | 2,253 | oy $6,678 
dhuia vane . 1,089 2,050 | 51.50 } HSL 
Bristol. ........ » } 774 i987 | 481 
a . 700; 840) 20,546 | 27,12 
ae oe en | 047 35,113 | 39,71 
ie te, 1,047 | | 25,594 | 31,39 
meet Vadis «etl 5,481 5,538 | 152,358 . 183,020 
Mie an nels 3,047 | 3,643 | 99,073 | 123,802 
Newcastle........ 1,885 | 1,904 | 51,109 61,273 
Nottingham...... 485 } 13,906 16,827 
effield........ : 1,147 | 27.669, 31.447 
Southampton..... 174 | 5694 5,694 6222 
12 Towns........ 18,050 | 20,986 | "552,836 | Bar 
Dublin .......... 7, 645 | 9,499 | 235,905 399,073 073 


remained at 172s. Sd. per fine oun a cae 
week. In the London silver senetieh. outete prices pet 

have been 44d. Prange ape y ee esr" 

York market price of silver Gag from 71-11 dean 
per ounce to bo} cents on July lith. Bombay builion 
prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per r 
Fine Tolas 100 vine Tola 
1946 Rs. a. Ra a. 
July 36. eeu. ios ire sic. 8 60 157 8 
PEG See oe 8 4 154 8 
if Eerie payctaeen ya 88 14 158 0 
oe MS Cid Market Closed 
igs GRA LCS 4 #0 164 «6 
ae BU es Sa ae 97 64 165 «65 


AR hie 


: Cie 


eae 2 
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US FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 
12 US FR. Banks July July wy July 
Resources 18, 
Gold certifs. on hand and due 1945 1986 19% 1946 
from Treasury ........+.. 17,366) 17,341 17,341) 17,344 
Total reserves .........000 18, 051 18, 112) 18, 112) 18, — 
Total cash reserves ......... 206; 263) 271) 
Total U.S. Govt. secs........ 21,613) 23, 23,394) 23, 330 
Total loans and secs......... 21,743) 23,265) 23,715) 23,477 
Total resources .......++.+. 42.217] 44.058) 44 337| 44.695 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn...... «vee e} 23,176) 24, - 24, 282) 24,277 
Excess mr. bank res. ......e4 1, 720) 880 
Mr. bank res. dep........ «+-| 14, 15,815 15, 889, 15,967 
Govt. deposits ......... wens 507; 664 513 
Total deposits ...... et ae 17, 17,670 
Total liabilities ............ 42,217) 44, 44, 
Reserve ratio.............. 45 -0%/43 -5% 43 -2% 
Baxk anp TREASURY 
Resources 
Monetary gold stock........ oe 20,370! 20,271) 20,271 
Treasury & bank currency...| 4,144! met 4,537 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation........ 26,901) 28, 395) 28, " 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... 2.964) 2,756, 2,918] 2,762 


BANK OF SPAIN 
Million Pesetas 
April | Feb. | Mar. | April — 





ASSETS 1945 1946 | 1946 1946 
Reserve : Gold .... 1,189 | 1212-9 1,212-9' 1,212-9 
Others .. 657 681-7; 692-4 671-0 
D’counts& advances} 3,194 | 3840-1] 3,764-2| 3,935-4 
Invest.&Govt.debt.| 16,124 | 15,861 . 15,798 -7| 15,891 -1 
LIABILITIES 





Notes in circulation.| 17,104 | 18,478 5 18,511 6 18,8656 
Deposit: Govt. ...| 1996! 427-2 714-5 1,538-4 
_ Other. . | 3,245 | | 3,848 -5| 3,938-4 4350-5 


NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins 





current account,..... 
of which to N.E.L ... 







LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .. 
Currents accounts = 


TE ec n eel ese 
(b) cor. special ..... 
1) CGROT ood ce wcces 
of which 
as result of 





* This item includes clearing account balances. 





RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 








June — | J — a |: rd 

ASSETS 1945 1546 1946, i > i986 
Gold coin & bullion . 444 444 
Rupee coin ......... 133) 170 ier is? 167 
Balances abroad. .... 3,951) 5. 845) 5, 637| 5,626) 5,571 
Sterling securities. .. .| 10, 3 11, 355) 11,353! 11,353) 11,353 
Ipd. Govt. rup. secs... 578 578, 578 578 
Investments ........ 2129 ¢ 301 304-299 

LiaBiLitiEs 

Notes in circulation . .| 11,370) 12, 454 12,383, 12,378} 12,336 
Deposits: Govt. ....| 3,0 oat 4,931) 4,774 4,795) 4,771 
Banks .... 1,067) 1,071 1,06. 1120 

Reserve ratio .......! 0194 -1% 4194 1%}- 4919/94 -1% 
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BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 


ae June | July | July 


31, 27 4, 
ASseTs 1945 | 1946 | 1946 im 
Gold’, . isis. evisees 75,151} 94,817) 94,817) 944 
Private discounts 
advances............ 26, 75, 13,689) 73,9; 
Advances to State :-— "| 
Total.......... 500,258) 498,850} 502,300! 509 4% 
(a) In occupation costs. | 426,000; 426, 426,000 426 09 
advances .| 19,750| 13, 16,850, 24.0% 
(c) Fixed advances*...| 54,508) 59,450! 59, a 59.45) 
LIABILITIES 
Notes ....0++++000000+) 549,845) 629,181) 636,706 634 35 
Deposits total .........) 5 53, 50,446) 55,654 
(a) Govt. ats... 77 750 


Govt. accoun 760 1% 
ey Other accounts ..../ 50, 52,543 — £4,899 





* Including obligations of the State relating to the 
of Belgium’s Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 9,446 oe 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


May | May | May | Ju 


31, 15, 31, 

AssETs 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | ik 

Gold at home.............. 1, aaa 1, 184 1,208 120 
Other gold and for. exch..... 2,897) 3,985 4,275 454 
Non. Int. Govt. bonds...... 87 13 139 139 
Treasury bonds............ 157; 734 a 12 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ...... av 495; 3,056 3,415 3.34% 
its: Government..... 471 543) 436 454 
SMS, 1,657, 1,991) 2,186 2,14 

Certs. of participation ...... 53; 131; 122 iM 
Reserve ratio.............. 85- a 1% (85 “4% 91°, 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


000’s omitted 





JUNE, 1946 + 


Date 


ASSETS 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other 
Banks in Great Britain and Ireland 
ROBES UP SEMIS 6c once 3 icudn0 0k bd cabasesheshhonbeanve 
Money at Call and Short Notice .............+. eaban’ os 
Bills Discounted RES 5 oS 4-0 be Suche #8 ea ae neeeqmme © 


De ee eee eee eee 


Inv estinents «dE ARGS nib Ue Ae th Oe ee ns toe Sees 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts ............. 
Liabilities of Custcmers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. 
Bank Premises Account 











Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts... . 10 -89 i 10 +45 11-23 | 10 -27 10-17 10 -58 10-38 
LIABILITIES: 
Copital Paid ep cssescii csc scieeeressees csveTees tees 4,160 | 15,159 "1,500 9,479 1,875 78,198 
ES ry eer ee 4,100 15,158 1,240 100 67,415 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts....... bei oteesbune 217,961 |1,092,662 | . 62,075 90,846 | 5,045,160 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc............. joe ceecceds — 10,351 32,569 486 ane | 149,260 
Notes tn Circulation. .siuk. 2. . Weide ceee bicbisesoweunes aan 1,106 1,158 
iow 106,603 x 45,602 cca | aaa 196,122 236,595 |} 155,548 66,407 | 681,321 96,217 | 5,341,249 
EXCHANGE RATES "(aloankly Tables) : 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia* Open market sight wiing rate 175} pesos per 100 U.S. $ - 9, 1946. | 
— . Ecuador* Official sight selling rate {S50 sucres per US. § on uly 9, 1 ‘e 
London on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and N.Z, on London Guatemala Sight selling rate one quetzal per U he tamale of of 1 per cent. to 
; s ne ae ee , Central June 21, 1946. 
Buying Selling Buying Selling Nicaragua* — Official sight rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. ae 1941, at 5 -03f 
+Aus tAus-|4.,% | El Salvador Sight selli Fete Ne N Sock Vt phe a haa See 21, 1946. 
nie S- 2. : NZ. i 7 ng ra ew was on June 
ee | ae mp o SAmpicale | (Ne | tralia |'N-% | Venesuela* — Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on April 10, 1946. 
tT...) a5 S*dYSCO | 125 pias as «| Pe Sight selling rate 6 “80 soles per U.S. $ on July 4, 1906. 
Ord. | Air } Ord. ait Air | Ord. | Ord. Ord. « * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
Mail (9) Mail gc ‘sy ‘®, Mail | Mail Mail OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
> 
Sight ..... 126 a 125 oe 12493) 1243} 12 12433 F T To 
aor | A a | = | Bn |e | 3 ok yeep t 
0 days t sis Amsterdam .... June 28, 41 Madrid ........ Dec. 38 4 
\ . 1268, Pe e-» | 123% | 123 | 22 a rH Athens ee ‘ il 10, 45 a 10 Montreal. ...... Sas 4 1 
Since April 7, Se ere a eee + em oe er wes ‘ * Oslo........., - Jan. 9, '46 
be sent by air mail on payment of aj iate postage. Bevin * * 9, '40 4 3 "tee ee eeee an, 20, °45 ly 1 
*"All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on bn £100— deed £o-'96 Ss 2 1 | Pretoria ....... une 2°41 3¢ 3 
§ Via Durban, | By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Aisstraliay ‘Dome Demand’ 1264 30S days, SS «2° - 17, '40 3b 63 | Rio de Janeiro... 3735 
60 days, 127}; 90 days, 127}. NZ) Demand, 1255: 30 days, imt: 0 oe ie udapest ...... Oct. 22, '40 4 3 Rome ........ May 18, '36 5 4 
90 days, 127§ (plus postage). + Any mail ip ceeus Nov. 28,°35 3 3 Sofia....... eee = 16,'40 6 
Chile ..2.:.... (en BS eo ee eon es 
Bu ying vates in London for T.T-s and bills on South Africa are so canting £1005 cae an. 15," 4 x 2 a 35,6 2 = 
for TT: 5 (fib (sieht 10H (30 days); F104 mn sig § (30 a For | Hésingitescc. Deck ae Tokio «2... Beas ign! 340+ 
Rhodesia the rates are , 02,8,%. Lisbon......... an, 12°44 3 ellington..... July 20, 
Selling rates in <a - £100 ster for ne baits are £100 for .¥. 7 " 
Airica hod’ £995 for Rhod ling) sig £ South | N.Y. Fed. Res, bot, 50, "42 4 2 Dublin ........ Oct. 26,°39 @ 3 


CENTRAL AND 


SOUTH AMERICA : 
The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, eNO $. 
Approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-£ rate. 


Barclays 
Bank | Coutts | “Bank | Mills | Bank 
Ltd 


48,085 





District Glyn, 
Ltd. & Co. Ltd. Ltd. 









30th 30th 
£ £ £ £ £ £ | 
| 109,946 4,563 | 19,477 6,695 | 95,309} 23,744 
36,056 1,373} 1,467 2,415 | 35,395} 9,715 


















9,334 12,116 
14,402 2,296 
46,500 5,000 
67,103 21,773 
26,613 13,757 


3,977 4,514 
1,249 695 


44,492 | 18,303 | 
114,451 | 9,420 | 
231,000 | 56,000 | 
259,301 | 66,580 | 
138,576 | . 39,676 
36.939 | 10,351 | 
6,851 | 2,806 | 





— 


196,122 





69,261 








ig j ge 
Lioyds | Martins Midland, | National i | National | West Ww iliams | 












Bank Provincial) minster | Deacon’ s 





Bank ..| Aggre- 
ca) oe | a | | ak | “ee 
}3oth_ | goth. | orm | sot | som | 
£ | £ £ | £ £ | £ 
114,202 | 6,970| 66,320! 68,806{ 9,608 | 523,640 
34,237 331} 24,916 | 27,386 4,774 1aA6s 
49,587 | 12,819) 53,808] 54,543 7,201 | 315,38 
136,738 1,200 | 55,417 | 52,303 | 4,850 | | 525.91 
294,000 | 1,000 | 179,500 | 174,500 | 22,000 | 1,302,000 
284,164 | 28,537 | 146,737 | 193,757 | 30,485 | 1.581682 
192,889 | 14,669 131,072 | 116,272| 14,036 | ‘882,817 
32,569 486 | 16,463 | 16,939} 2,396 | 149,260 
8,370 395, 6,574 765 | 869 | 40,914 
8, 514 | 2,993 | | 24,395 





96,217 | 5,341,249 



























_ One year, and for 
1 per cent, . 


* (a) For banks and credit institutions. 
(c) The rate for advances secured. by Government 
discounts and advances secured by eligible paper, remained at 
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(Continued from page 154.) 
Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Ctearing Offices. Spaim. Pesetas 44-00. 
-25 lire. 
- Ratcs.—The following rates prevailed on July 24, 1946 :— 


arkel 

Piastres (97}) QF india. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17-1844. tram 
128-130. Wong Keng, 1/28 -2/5 5 a atte 380. 
Special Accounts, are im force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which ne rate of 
hange is quoted in . 

r NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Free M 










J July July July 
New York op 19, 20, 22, 24, 
1946 1946 194e 1946 
_—— 0345 cosas aan | oon Cents 
gon ore § 403 § 
pptreal .. es. -eeee pe 4 . 98 375 98 ad 98 98 
Gh. cecees+0 ee 25 -000 000 | 25 -000 25°25 | 25-30 | 25-000 
wenos AireS ...-.+- «| AS ‘10 | 24-65 24-76 | 24-76 | 24-75 
ode Janeiro ..., 5-25 25 5-25 5-33 5 -25 5 25 
MURR. oes seseneta a 4-05 05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 
fona ......- ° 9-20 20 9-20 9-20 9 -20 9-20 
ockholm ......05 23 85 . 27-81 27 -824 | 27-80 1-8] 
MSSClS ope cee eee bot ‘ 0 eat 2-284 2-288 2-288 
; TH Ie 0- 0-84) | 0-84, | 0-844 


| 
| 





Value of Imports and Exports for the month ended June 
(The monthly average of Imports in 1938 was 


Value of Imports and Exports for the six months ended June 30, 





Toran Imports 


Month Ended One-halt 



































Capital and Reserves 
Acceptances, CtC.......ceccceses 
Notes in circulation 
Current, deposit and other ac- 

QOS 6a o> 40 ERE Can tht 


Total liabilities . 


Cash 


ete. 


Cheques, balances and items in 

transit ...... SERCRED ¢ maiden 
Money at call .............-.-. 
Discounts 
Treasury deposit receipts ....... 
Investments 
Loans and advances Ya 
Investments in affiliated baoks |. 
Cover for acceptances, premises, 


CLEARING BANKS COMPARATIVE FIGURES 











(£ million) 
June Feb. Mar. April 
945 1946 1946 1946 


re 


ee ee ee ee a 2 | 


Fetal aescts .. 22... 0502 4,994 -7 | 4,960 -2 | 5,029 -4 


U.K. OVERSEAS TRADE 


30, 1946, compared with the same month of 1945, 
£76,625,744, and of Exports {£39,229,607.) 


187 





1946, compared with the same period of 1945, and one-half of 1938. 





Britisu Exports 



























~ Six Months Ended Month Ended One-halt Six Months Ended 
Cath a. SSOP june 0 of Year June 30 of Year June 30 
1945 1946 1938 1945 1946 1938 1945 | 1946 
—FOOD, DRINK AND TOBACCO— £ f £ £ £ £ é. £ 
A. Grain and flour...........0....55 > 12,153,191 7,129,162 37,209,169 546,772,755 46,014,079 $55,154 1,154,548 2,858, 502 
B. Feeding-stuffs for animals.......... ; 471,690 254,225 5,709,625 3,601,265 522,965 349,267 25,802 221,979 
€. Animals, living, for food........... : 668,338 593,505 4,610,209 4,614,526 4,585,959 4, oie 162 
ER EE Fs A ek oR: IS 9,640,170 15,044,542 45,339,930 62,806, 70,596,518 616,949 133,418 455,242 
E. Dairy SEE. ss cae os ee tea beh 6 6,653,445 9,505,014 40,006,983 43,294,727 56,254,050 556,165 1,337, 701,052 
F. Fresh fruit and vegetables .......... 569,415 1,969,514 | 18,828,778 9,897,610} 13,130,179 197,015 370,331 2,744,150 
4. Beverages and cocoa preparations ... 3,323,191 3,024,071 23,256,286 24,578, 104 26,251,934 6,911,931 7,183,649 8,632,797 
, Qllr Beek. i. <> tacko +<Badneces's orks 9,010,102 8,827,094 | 28,455,047 | 42,752,210] 52,893,748 6,018,426 | 11,593,424 6,099, 
5 TROND... Zengs a <eaaie Te cssohs 8,484,631 6,565,254 | 12,642,317 | 32,166,853 | 30,436,239 2,457,452 5,290,283 9,046,633 
Foray Caen TE ckecas ass cere 50,972,172 52,912,281 | 215,058,349 | 258,484,916 } 300,685,671 117,946,627 27,088,459 30,760,451 
.— RAW Blinn AND ARTICLES 
CON. +>: wadenaaueerdt dckan bess cso. 15 7,370 825 4,632 355,408 716,055 | 18,703,153 2,062,326 4,872,179 
B. Other non-metalliferious 
quarry products and the like..... ‘ 588,671 2,959,481 2,372,186 3,450,967 8,504,221 33,796 85,498 528,818 201,968 651,372 
C. tron ore and serap...............+. 1,739,852 3,703,115 5,576,064 7,585,383 9,810,406 678 2,597 297,445 3,373 . 9,431 
D. Non-ferrous met ores and 
RR oe Re a ae 1,624,969 1,205,413 8,167,960 |} 11,915,285 9,168,302 752 35,057 1,149,057 3,591 114,926 
E. Wood and timber... .. a teats 6 ote 2,966,457 3,218,648 | 21,426,174 18,106,895 5,92 20,882 x 25,994 225,763 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste....... 6,058,720 900,224 | 14,789,814 21,629,765 18,159 70,019 229,439 40,484 394,669 
6. Wool, raw and waste, and woollen 2,513,624 21,309,027 | 14,790,858} 21,145,928 293,020 427,306 3,131,421 1,024,166 3,040,498 
H. Silk, raw and waste, and artificial a 
WHE . . ki ba Gok « dntic hes Ghaste as 1,031,082 1,419,602 1,068,358 71,049 114,190 330,707 387,043 833,374 
i Other textile materials....... 5,887,721 8,567,216 7,197,676 473 94,8 134,418 2,215 165,604 
Seeds and nuts for oi resins 
and gums ..... om ~ tid 9 rk a 15,297,938 31,624,255 146,976 158,874 1,189,037 
KM. Hides and skins, undressed ......... 1,579,574 9,116,556 13,321,931 89,073 109,544 1,511,067 
L Roper snaking materials......... cabe 983,227 8,021,384 8,353,087 15,560 44,242 221,552 
. . oo vmeghe bane dakh dea ias ase 2,017,056 5,751,646 15,087,266 14,287 42,655 351,154 
. Miscellaneous raw materials and articles 
mainly uamanufactured,.........+ 1,786,059 5,274,521 9,957,952 92,632 162,238 1,216,773 2,829,863 














Toran CLass H1.......2+.-+++ | 24,582,478 | 29,737,087 | 124,029,443 


—AR 
aa WHOLLY OR MAINLY 


Potty ities te 79,604 105, 66 3610504 
Iron and sia oateteiee thereof 368'083 873,496 | 7,408,023 
Non-ferrous metals and manufactures 

secennetvaceeesecscescceee | 2,262,265 4 3,328,069} 20,408,595 
Cutlery, implements and 


meedi tas s7Rtthese*-i2%4 1,979,910 452,082 1,553, 

Te sre: 1,779,005 | 1,000,964 mgsis 264 
Manufactures of wood and timber ... 755,163 $39,091 143,387 
os ton yarns and manufactures ahs 213,538 47,888 | 1,567,632 

soften oti tere 309,027 102,019 | 1,919,055 












te 


Silk and ae 
é ae: was 269,912 689 | 2,473,074 
other textile materials 979,751 ents Saree 

ee PPP ee eee eeeee 108,128 °91,307 1,397,173 


CMON «sin ines essa ase cceecbes ye 300 347 
Oils, fats and cole ee eames 15;909, 854 Tose 874 22,035,242 


E53 PRrOVMOZZEM = HR EO™ — OS 


we 
aad aircraft} ee = " = oe . 37 415,593 266, 320 
Rubber fachures. ee sd O00 Pore 340,580 
Manufactured .. , , ded et So ne 833, 1,%1,101 10,436,021 


pee tees ..« | aalgeas | e145 | 2165689 








887 
Toran Cass III........... ++ | 34,986,214 | 19,569,047 | | 116,837,757 | 195, 35,645 | 107,097,083 
As. ws P 404,439 | 665,073 | 1,659,229] 1,709,983 | 2,773,503 81,178 317,690 | 339,682 | 244,462 1,621,396 


7,572,524 
Ghee Chk seseeneceeces | 112,356,126 | 102,458,140 | 450,754,467 | 596,290,300 | 597,659,122 | 38,859,457 


174,980,674 1 137,765 2,084,029 | 28,460,301 


5,819,131 



















26,064 105,850 1,645,861 120,711 
1,182,839 2,040,942 4,805,054 5,612,274 
1,746,902 6,845,027 | 20,846,009 5,952,360 


880,639 3,460,077 6,169,548 5,422,273 








1,038,190 1,742,913 4,513,843 4,620,953 

1,478,853 2,654, 586 715,202 6,071,141 

4,583,022 7,651,153 | 28,933,782 : 
108,955 582,278 


189,966 
21,634,236 
10,764,790 


40,272 
4,421,526 
2,576,154 


4,084,880 | 24,840,357 
3,096,628 | 13,406,809 


s 5,328,683 
2,495, 4,257,632 
466,853 981 





1,052,280 3,465,157 2,401,743 


7,385,998 93.345 504 | 6,305,311 
374.903 824,763 | 254,003 


3,821,131 | 14,515,240 | 8,273,039 


510,722 
1,610,103 
58,256 


1,679,742 
28,459,063 














56,771,841 182,622,314 | 134,208,921 | 341,969,727 





16,411,089 


515,669 
12,742,531 
39,969,728 
18,164,240 
11,336,756 
16,151,895 
46,472,412 

698, 536 
30,117,108 
20,556,171 





30,509 
42,620,785 
1,99 


? 


23,474,383 


12,122,191 1,796,114 1,743,384 6,008,736 9,401,417 |. 12,652,391 


64,983,545 235,377,660 | 176,762,300 | 403,415,054 





+ 
; 
* 

5 
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COMPANY RESULTS (July 1, 1946, to July 17, 1946) 









































Preceding Year 
Year Total Deprecia- Profit for a ee 
Company Ended Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- Pret Ord. To Free in Total Net Ort 
Interest ten Div Div. Reserves Profit | Dip 
—_— 
£ = 
Bromanen, Be § § § 3 f ? 14.000 712 L * 
arclay, Perkins & Co; ..........6.+s Mar. 853,719 74,313 | 173,074 44 690 57,672 + 40,553| § 
Distillers acon tenet May is 3,136,119 w- | 2,558,240 | 3,114,055 300 | 1,803,101 | 22 | 650,000 |+ 35,839 | 2,088,081 | 9) 
Ohisson’s Cape ‘Breweries ............+ Mar. 31| 741.511 178,490 | 266,003 7,116 71,625 | 20 000 |— 281 162,661 | 
Allied Ironfounders . ioe od ib cht s onh Mar. 31 248,557 aie ari eas 498,848 %,914 ie 12h 43,927 r a om. - n 
; illi ., Limited........ May 31| 341,668 as ‘ Ci "i 
ee Ay ange — Bod ah pea Mar. 31} 1,963,807 | 320,000 | 1,244'882 | 2,002.829 || - 337,880 ose | 11 | 2sd.ses |+ 238,386 | 1054731 | i 
Powell Duffryn Limited .........-.... Mar. 31 | 1.488.421 | 270,316 | 1,084,955al 1,342,442 87,638 | 784,913 1s =n + 12.404 688,645 i 
Stone (1.5 BOM... 2. Shs.. caeaaed- bl Dec. 31] (621,538 8,636 | (228,155 | $81,815. 39,000 | 150,100 ee i es 204.1 4) % 
Whitehead Iron & Steel ........-..-++ Mar 31 | 570,652 40,000 8 276.968 Le 82,302 | 20 , ; 1371 9 
fr~ — 26 24,853 | \ 
ine Estates of Bovril Limited.... | Sept. 30 71,341 12,808 24,833 | 100,750 25,039 si ols ‘is ' Wi 
im Agric ok ooo i aS Dec. 31 10.448 ‘ai 23,859 28,517 sae 24,000 : sic wn 24,009 5 
aoe ete nen oe Mor si aseon|  toes| 7832) tsseH S00] . ‘issa |* | aa | a 
Q MONS 5. . i ds duals sank r. z J a iJ poe eco ide , 
Slee mee Lines see Hoidinga sieaendn lund 15| 156.955 ia 154,211 | 164,789 | a 145,676 | 10 ves + aes : 126,690 | } 
eedieaiipereee nee ee Dec. Si | 563.364 | = 293629 | L273683.| 256,759 *t nts 34,879 | 1,825,088 | Wt 
VY sewer cece cee eseseseee eee 7200 » 500 . ‘000 t : 15.759 4 
Oregon Mortgage ..........seceeceees May 31 57,886 way 16,979 31,263 1, y + 59 | 
Sk tit dhe i... May 31 5,788 4 4.0331. 127% fos 4,125 . Sane 17. 2.101 en ft 
Severo Valley Gas Corporation ....... » | Mar. 31 103,936 nats 49,235 75,480 33,234 a \ 2700 onl 
Texas Land Mortgage..........sese-. Mar. 31 50,921 in 15,075 32.130 sed 12,375) 7% wed FEE 810 | i 
Bukit Tapas... 4.0ssses sews oes +. | Deen |. 1,035 iw DY 1.008 yoia boost ond an wm) ay 2806 |D saz? | xi 
Burma Estates ......+0+0-++ ..- | Mar. 31 / ~—— eos i. a i 4 } - “ = + 38 p-3 | 2 
ee ee 92,588 1,298 6,723 9,995 || 8.240; 8 “| ie ysi7 . 8.988 é 
Glasgow Rubber Estates .. 628 of a a j * ooo * + oes so . 
Golden Hope Rubber Estate 238 § if = eet | eos eve ° . ra - i) 8 
Bg. isos eo ba ct eases : i 935 || ‘ ids és ve + , 213) 
Galea. <5 csckp.cvesccepvcttibedes 901 ~ Dr. 2,922 Be ° oo ove ° >. ieee + et - 
Samed Wop Grolaneoc) Rubber........ Dec. 31 L00T oD 2396 4,113 ie i os ~t l= 2396 Dr. 251 | Nil 
Sout tetal... tts... 1 .sctetee Dec. 31 407 ‘ 35 7 ry a si -| j= 365 Dr. 4821 Wi 
Shipping ' 
Lines Limited ........ Dec. 31 | 369,667} 128,488] 164,679] 447,366 ae 118,750} 9 50,000 |— 4,071 189,972 | 9 
alin. Breresees Dec. 51] 277,493] 165838] 45,598] losiss6 |). | saueT| «le MAG 35871 | 5 
Drug 619,459 ob 419,459 621,262 48,375 000 3S 100,000 |— + 20,916 299,587 | 34 
eer (jee) Reo ; 430,981 26,287 | 237,985 | 436,180 | 63,750} 112,500 | 28 138,355 — 76,800 150,598 | s 
Sanders & Co......ssssseeee ; : 45,715 im m.56 $3,470 ca, 11,000 | 20 17, + 2 15697 | 
Stee a Provissial Stores........ an. 31 | 108,576 ok 63.490 | 92,174 59,633 ind oe = C5857 81,733 | Ni 
=e 19} 1 
A ated Tea Estates ..........s. Nov. 30| 619,086 22,374 | 110,399} 213,776 10,500 95,670 | 10 w= [4,229 85,219 | 
tama een Teste, Nov 30] 940.655) 4.121 8.699 | 224,098 30,090 10 me B46 | 96,685 | 
Badulipar .. 20.0.2... cs tee esesee see | oe A eee il 
deb atae Sb ivseb dda DRC Dec. 34,550 634 , 10,684 3,420; 6 Se + 36 357 | 4 
Reeve tere tenet ocemeeaem Dec 31}. 24929}... 15,929 | 23,377 384 680 | 11h ie 888 12535 | 5 
ee Dec. 31 12,368 305 4,913 10,330 waa 4,201 | 17 * + 112 ane | 
Ceylon Proprietary .......,..+5-+-00 Dec. 31 97,768 2,500 6,079 8,624 874 5,288 | 10 a - 83 } peel e 
RON co cca ns ss oth canes coabe Nov. 30 25,740 a 10,143 40,058 5,670 4,921| 3 wi i= “3 Boss | : 
Consolidated Tea & Lands............ Wow. 50 1,$75,966 45,000 260,528 44.798 } 78,000} » e600 8 4 + is agai |W 
Dicom Denman: Tee ... .. 0. cdcccvcsscce - om ‘ ‘ ose ole { t 
game ohn ee a ce ed ee 
p . a ta Seesaw eeeseees . 7 , | 
Kanan Deven Hite | Produce .......... Nov 30 | 1,349,398 8276 | 135,073 | 210,759 33,000 97,500 | 13 we = + 4573 130,475 1 
BIMNIGS . «ds vue as soc i . 31 46,315 os 15,401 20,369 2,500 13,000 | 10 oi. to 99 B38 | f 
Neleeih......7 tides .++s ; : 99.105 ita 24,455 50,486 8,508 rages 10 Tee t 1.091 $023) 
j . «* RR, . - ” 
me ele, 48.978 2001} 4937) 1540| 7 de ed 1933| 1 
Trusts ; 
Clyde & Mersey tnvestment Trust ..... me 31 suees oo 20,74 sn2ee on: ! ‘see & 5,000 + 1508 25,981 | : 
Melville Trust............essee0e aac o : oe 476 | 
ache Semin Meee ts, May 15] 62549; “. 20,400; 32424/ 16500| 5 2926 |4 Lore 3909 | § 
Pentland Investment Trust ........... May 31 58,653 a 19,078 36,511 1,969 5,500 5 ae + 5,609 won| § 
Perham Investment Trust ............ Mar. 31 31,702 fe 15,147 vrs 13,750 5 1,259 i+ 138 eet a 
Trustees Corporation. ................ May 31| 243,968 > 84,365 | 165,228 20,672 51,625 | 10% 10,000 |+ 2,068 met 
United States Trust Co. of Scotland.... | May 31 69,635 oo 23,932 47,207 7,186 9723; 9 ves + 17,025 oar A 
1928 Investment Trust ............... Mar. 3] 64,313 op 32,311 46,704 19,635 8,250 3 4,000 }4- 426 | 3», 
Other Companies } 
Advance Laundries Limited........... Hee 3 78,029 26,259 36,509 66,971 13.403 14,332 sit fe ¢ 8,774 45,109 an 
Albion Greyhounds ...............0058 oo ibe > 
Alpha Cetneat Limited... <tsseiecceee Dec. 31 | 176,137 | 12%366| 25,569] 67,372 || 22,069 : Be wie 1,500 33) 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields ............. Dec. 31 | 3,275,913 | 296,345 143,289] 337,522 ||. 137,425 | 125 . i+ 5,664 | 8 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone .......... Dec. 31 | 607,570 : 55,517 95,117 |) 55,374) 8 , 145 S358 | : 
Associated Portland Cement .......... Dec. 31 | 1,493,133 209 294,582 525,410 71,042 ‘ 20 + 3,480 | 2 
Beautility Furnitare.............0. .. | Mar. 31 | 65,595 498 32, 68,793 , ‘+ 2,845 gut! F 
& Sons Limited ...... Mar. 31 112,575 000 | 20,596} 106,199 7,500 th. - a T3251 | 
British Glues & Chemicals .,.......... April 30} 109,384 i 94.584 816 & 15 + ke phe | 2 
British Plaster Board ................ ar. 31| 594,240 4 297.1 357.033 5,515 679 i+ 7, . 023 | 3 
British Portland Cement ............. 78,216 | 255442 | 217.838 3 51,660 | 165, + Li? ad | iy 
Carpet Trades Limited ............... Dec 247,946 000 $5.55 92,739 12,500 | 34,375 + 6.465 ‘313 | 
Chioride Electrical Storage............ Mar. 31 4 hi ge : on, oi hase pe ; > 526, ITT | ih 
Ciistetey Titos. io es... ieeeiit, i 4 ; 
Craig & Rose Limited Befesaeayeht tots a 3 anes 2310 _ sale | am t AL 26 3 
Cranston ee eae oo : } LH , j 
Ellis & Goldstei ©. ....0....c.0000005 Nov. 30 46,789 2,208 13,745 19,962. 2,250 312 a - 16,812 a 
Finlay (James) & Co. .....+.,++++.+-. Dec. ; oy 000 rf i aa tos 
General Electric Co. 788 | 606,413 % ae 21,520 | 605,119 ut 
Gerrard Industries Limited 14,787 tt i+ Rast ; 
Glacier Metal Co... 4.05.24 sebeeeess. 359} © 42, i+ als Pe! | ? 
Harland Engi 723 | 16,741 + Bm 
Hazell, Watson & “4 » 4, + rod ees 0 
Kerry’s (Great Britain) 4,998 733 - } Sees | a 
China Cla ‘5 - 6,101 + as 
Mowlem (John) & € “ 37, ) i+ ieee | 1d 
Newnes (George) Limited | 121,893 bi+ x80 joie | ith 
Paton & Baldwins 112,186 | 267, + 6, 2 
Prince of Wales Dry Dock 10,000 31,615 + 132 } 2} 
ET BOO iii cece che annneenas o- 465, f , 2,705 \ 95 
Revo Electric Co o 67, i+ 2,714 60 | 
came -Royce Limited * oe : eo Tees 4 
‘ “—_ ‘! ’ ' 124 
Wolsel Sk ecp Sheering ; ‘ 115 8,646 10,654 + 3,779 5,845 } 
Yorkshire Dyeware . 10,483 | 37,577 t+ 1,755) , 3ng44) De 
Totals (£000 s\ : No. of Cos.| ' 
uly 1. 1946, to July 17, hs od Se ee : 711 + 654 35,206 12,439 
{imeav tt _ to July 17, 1948. >: 6.5 | 1168-| 38-366. 4» share 6 \+ 558 || 992185 | 17896 
t Free of Income Tax. (a) Including £375,000 transfer from Taxation Reserve. (6) Including 7 per cent. Bonus, (c) Includes £25,000 transfer from General Kest'* 
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ONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 

























































































eee 
sar Pros | . 
1 
Tr Hoja 2) 24 i § July July viene vielae Prices, 
me bt sey a3 194 24, | July 24, | July 24, | Year 1946 Last two Pri Tek 
Dir 1 1946 4 | Jan. 1 to July 23 Dividends | Haass ct Gicect | July Price, | Yield, 
— | i High - High | Low Low | i (a) ® © ic) “i y 16, ey Sey 
ly ae htt rae aii £ s. d. | {sd ie ’ ; 1946 | 1946 1946 
Bonds 946-48(b > a 
il ¢ 101 |; Conmessio joss. “den ae | oe | 2a a ‘ n, Coal and Steel ep 
; 100) | War Bonds 24%, 1949-51. oo. | . 4 sao | ase || Spal et Babcock & Wheos Ord fi. e fs 4. 
ls 100 | Exchequer 19% 1950 01311/116 0 || 30/9 | 25/- tel + 16h b || Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1. 66/ 65/6 |316 3 
: 100} | War Bonds 24% 1951-53... su aiim thee lone oman (Jota) Ond. 20/-. SO/- | SO/- 18 0 0 
ly 100 | War Bonds 24% 1952-54 016 7 1 || 25/9 | 21/103) 3 b |Cammeli Laird Ord. Stk. 5/-] 12/9 | 12/9. | 418.0" 
1) & 100} | Funding 23% 1952-57... omelet | 99/6. | 88/- || 5 a 3 8b (Colvilles Ord. Stk, £1 5/-| 12/9 | 12/9. | 418 0 
ee: go War Bonds 2)% 1954-56... 01810}2 3 71| 44/ital sere oSir5 See (Wen.} Ord, Sle fi Se Be th Aki 2 
oi. 102, Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. ... ee phase wee. 4084 S + Dorman Eas 96/9. | 91/3 |.4 2 6 
7 % 1025 + War Loan 1955-59. ... 019 5/2 5 || S4/- | 24/6 Tha| 1235! Guest Keen he O Ord sik i om 24/3 |}6 12 0 
4 mi | Savings Bds, 3% 1' se 0191012 6 - || 30/6 | 21/4 lc 2 adfields Ord. Stk. 10/- ...|| at 36/9. 16 9.0 
3] Funding 24% 1956-61..... 117127 | 23/9 | 20/- | at ae b | \Harland & W. Ord. Stk. a} tk 26/- | 714 0 
27 e 101} Funding 3% 1959-69. ... os tit + toe 40/- || +4bb| +2 [Rowell Dufiryn Ord. Stk. a /9 | 27/9 |S 110 
+e 112% || Funding pores ee 1 || 58/3 | 48/6 || 12 {244 |Staveley y Coal Ord. Si. 22/6 | 23/9 | 615 0, 
i wt 1014} | Savings 3% 1960-70. 017 1 2 10 9) 64/- | 53/9 | lo 12} ¢ | lcpewaee Com ds Def. 46/9 46/9 |3 0 Cf 
14 99} Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67. Tt '311/2100 nee | pc! aap Sra Hunter Ond. Sth. tee saa 5 1 6 
3| Ni 115k Victory Bid, 396 1965-75, 27 013 => I ore) WAR aes aba | [United Steel Ord. gat o/ap | 0/14 | 8 8 
a | 103, War Loan 34% aft. Tos2. ‘16 0(242 0 38/ is b [Vickers Ord. Stk 1 Stk 10/- << 1-| a 
3 | 4 109 || Consols 4% (after 1957) '017 11! 2 | 18/3 | 12/78 || Nile} N 25/6 | 318 7 
7 | bi 106 || Conv, 3% Vos cs, (017 7/2 7 1 i 27/7 | 24/- | 5 « as | Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. {1} °14/9 
rs 103} Treas. % (aft. 1966). oO 7/21 1 e/- | S29 | 1S ¢ Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. a 4 14/— Nil 
BRR, 3, etreruen pases SM OB(RR Tay [Be | elf gia cantes Grind Se | ee 128. 
| died | STR | Local Lossew79-> +» <-- : 1 | 98/9 | 51/6 | P. Ord. S 22.0 
2 | Ni Qf. || Consols:2h%.....--c2¢+-- 25 | 21021 | 42/6 | 33/9 2 , as | Courtauids Ord. Sik i...) 66/3 | 66/3 |3 0 0 
12 2 te ede uie lt Batten re ; | English S. Cotton Ord. £1. ae Ge BS Eee 
o. ) To be repaid August 15, 1946. * 0} 5/8) 4/4 |) 5b | Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. £7: | 28 3/-..1.2 17, 3 
f - ing for tax at 9s. in £. ee date. U. assumptions indicated : Net yields aft |n08/7 af he 48 Las Cs esi} Or. ng 2) 5) 3 2 7 3 
, Ni 1946. § AN Average life 6 mths. = Undated (fiat yield). Aw Septeiber| Tig ec} 2 ¢ Pes & Baldwing Ond-fi | 38/9 38/9 3179 
+ ear 1985 | ‘o » | Pri hi | a. ee A. one . Stk. 
; . “2 a 23) Name of Security a = | 2/- 29/14 |) “tha - e B. Ine & Callenders iil 8 rhe | 219 6 
it am | Hee ee Be | ae PEA | | ane) he omeceareled ae | Wea? | 3 
D ¢ \\General Electric Ord. Stk. {1} 61/6xd| 3 5 0 
21 » Australia 34% 1965-69... .. . | 44/14 | 37/6 3a | oee and -~ treo 1 we | a 8 8 
a % 1 | 22/74 | 20/44 || Sha 3p b ledeeedeonatton santas: loaves | aa5 re 
a. & 3 n ee 
Ss y } 2/2 | o/h | the) ae (Gas Light & Coke Stk A. 2/6 | 216 \4 7 0 
| 3 | 40 } 2a b | |North- tk. £ 22/- 22/= | 
1| 15 Peace fNorth-East Electric Stk. {1./ 30/6 | 30/6 4u1 3 
| 5 | f1.|| 40/- : 
NBM} | 105 | 100° Glasgow 3% 1965-66. °°... 33 ss | 7 25. ¢ ||Austin OW. Sth Be } 40/- | 40/- | 410 0 
eee ae \| 20/- ce} 7e|/BS.A. Ord. Sth Ho “u/e | @/ | 3 2 
ir Cie ES) Be) see) Bal Bs 2 
i 39/6 | avi § 3 0 
a! 5 || 24/78 ie | oes "Th ¢ [Ford Motor Ost Stk tk £1..) 44/6 | 44/6 |4 9 6 
Vi 94/6 | 80/- | Heto3 15 ‘ Hawker Siddele Sa £1, 4. 46/- 45/9 |3 5 7 
| 5 | 46/74 | 41/9 | —s b | Lucas (Josep sy One f1 -..] 23/3 | 23/3 | 619 0 
| 5 13/3 | 99/9 } "0 2| 20" b | Mor Motors 8/" Ord Stic] 44/6 4/7 ie 
olls- } / 19 
+) 4 1 s5yay | 25/2031 yee Ord. Stk. {1--./ 320/- | 1185/9" | 3. 6 °. 
1) W Sr aay | || 50/9 31/3 i) =e 14 6 Cunard Ord. stk. £1 
9) 0 | 3/9 | 27/3 || 6 ¢| 6 6 b | Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord.£1, 4/9 | 4/3 1516 9 
Ee } ia 48/3 | 3b 2 ¢ owas, Witey Ord. Sth. #4 we */ 14 g 
} i} - | 24/9 Stk ii ; % of 9 
5) 36 |29 | 8 ¢ @| Royal Mail Lines Ord. Sik {i| 30/- | 29/- |4 3 0 
tS 5 ¢| 6 c(iUnion Castle Mal Stk ci--| 31/6 | 31/6 | 336 0 
| 3 fe | 24/204) 20/- | 2, e} Nil Anglo Tea and Rubber | a ee 
3] 7 we re i anal “avee otal cette shad (Assam) Tew then Me} 0/8: |, 3m 
lagasta 5% C. Stk. Pf. £ sd. | 29/6 | 23 , Asiatic Rbe.2/—..... / 51/3 | 417 7 
| § We) Mel t. Sthn. Ord. Stk. ... <a | 489 1 te Nil | Kubber Pit < Ror. 3/-...) 3/6 | 3/6 | Nil 
> | = j ni sae / / Nil 
1 20| 3 d| hey jo1/s | 91/9 5 b| 15 | — OR | ie) S 
1 5 6). ae 817 0 | so, | eeraa ate 1,2 [Angra Or, Si Al.|| 98/9 | 100/- | 4 0 0 
L; 0 2c ; : ! 4 5 6|| 98/1} ee "a a; 10 8b jBurmah Oil Ord. Sur fi. “| ie 32/3 5 8 7 
i: 2) Sila Se Atta 4a thea R,| 2 Giemmeare oh, | Belts 
} i hold: j 
Tie ae] ote 1 6 10 || 30/14 | 20/- | aya} 2790 |Aeoe ininenen: | 17/6 | 117/6 | 210 6 
>| 18 ae 917 Sluis (fe, mecl seabiimee P. Cement Ord a. alms ine 
ie 10 0 || k pao Baye V9 | 217 
y| Uy aol et ° | sh | 38/- See} 35 2 Boots Pore Drug Ord 1. uio/- | u10/- [214 6 
bj. 8 a} 556 313 7) | 2a] 6 b [British Aluminium Stk. AI 63/9 | 65/3 |213 8 
)} 10 6 ¢ 6¢ 447) | 10§ ¢ "2! 5 | Britis -Ameér. Tobacco sak’ 42/9 42/9 314 6 
1 16] Ts Lat 5, 2/9 || 8 a) 32 b |British Oxygen Ord. Stk. fi! Tove | 1013 | 319 0° 
ie SE 6 Oh ons ¢ |\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk......|| 115 | fe 
5; @ 3 8 12h (Carreras ‘A 113g | 7:19 
| i ats 1137 mt Ee (Dela fue oma) Oi mye |e 38 
8 eed 20 Sa) 3 5| % Sipebiene sii, By Be |3 36 
3/ 1 a Nil ¢| 7c) Gaumon - S j/- {2 4 
BB ee ee ee _ + S| ks) Ailes | a | 8 
| 4@ Midland Bank 71. fully paid / 3 
s| 5 lol Sb) $e 3 610 1 ¢ lIHome & Colonial Ord. 4/. | 12/6 | 12/6 | 2:23 3 
2 | 3 | 477 ait ae 3710) 8 34 § Meoneriah Chemical Ora. f1.1|| 43/3 8/7k |} 4 3 5 
3) a t | 204 | oe ifh¢ | Royal Bank of Scotland Sti. 314 j $ | gaa see the penal Teac ore A | 45/5 | 42/9 | 315 0 
Mh m6 | 56) 5a 3.8.3) eh cen 1B el 8 ¢} perce Bane 88.-»+1 $ ssi sa 9 
1 | 2% | 2%) %e a a 3 ae teen te atm Pee Tailever Ord g1-..|) 51/3 | 55/h | 1 16 
i 7 40 «| 8 $13 slays | 9s || iol 8 i a Spencer ‘A 6/2. | 84/9 ae |215 3 
77 Hl b | 95/- Tee) 84/ 
| a i | ioe | ieee] See 2 10 5 alien /- 12}b) ys Murex {10rd Stk n | uz/e | u8/3 218 0 
i / i | | Cl Sag ot cae » Atbtein Phestrec tira BL if 
|B 0 | ie S13 tase sem) te) 2 Shs ieee Janes ont 0 | /s | 9 [21 6 
| 3 Di ° : 0 b a | "| 45/6 | 45/- 13 
3; 1 ne | | ra 210 10 || 47/- | 39/- | 15 ¢| a5 «| ¢ Tips Safety i Stk. £1... 79/6 | 736 |3 78 
1m |B tes0one aay e 2h orfasre. Pee | opo| ‘aps pr satety Gass 10/7s--| 3894 aaa [313 t 
5 I ¢ ee 218 3 | 58/7k | 43/9 a Tube Investment Or A oa | /9 {312 7 
; k f1...|| 93/- | 93/- 
2B Sera Be) |e | Seoul eam | Be | Be 1d 
1 | 25 Soe oe: a gO Sree ees 48/6 | 48/6 [115 0 
1. 5 4) 193/ | / 7b i Mines ea 
B | , ) - 121 3 @ |Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-. i} i 
5 4 isa/- 137 o 125 | De ‘Cons, Gis ofS. Anca £1. | Se Ss PFs 0 
+, Wo a) 311 6 30 01iDe Def.) . a / 218 0 
pre | oh ee, 130 OF Nil c fi) OF oes «- | on | oe | 3 0.20 
| - b 6 @iW 47/3 }4 4 7) 45b| 45 a ‘Reng pr a «| 15/6 | 15/3 Nil 
a () Incu (0) Fi im 400 2 2/6a) 1/7 2 Union € 12/6 eee | 2100/6 | 100/-- 19 0 0 
A Ree neludes 24% two Say apace Ppaament 105; fr eis Sl oak | ae ke, 
nm) Yield id Disis, 69-58%. “ "iw G “a from War Co con ogee Saar th) ca = __ Nil 
(r) Incl mg for exchan 
) bonus 2% tax free. t Free of Tax. ge. 
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THE HONGKONG ~AND ‘SHANGHA 
BANKING CORPORATION | 


- GAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAIO UP = “$20,000,009 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - £7,125,000 | 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS -~ - $20,000/005 


Head Office: HON one. nS. 
London Office: 9, GRACECHUR ‘REET, €E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: THe Honovrapir Mr. A, Morsz, C.B.F, 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES caeae ts INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Pte. 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED. 
racechurch E.C.3, a company incor ted in Engla 
G. Oelnte at fhe Hongking’ cad Bhonghal Banking, Corpentea's | 
prepared to act as Executor and Seales in approved ane, 

Full particulars may be had on application. 








NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Bankers to the Government in Kenya Coleny and Uganda, 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumd Kenya 














Aden Poin! (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nouwara Nairobi British 
Dethi Kliya Nakuru E.A. 

Katebbe 


Bombay 

Calcutta Kandy Rangooa 

Cawapore Karachi Zamnbor Kem a t 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ..  «. “se Tanganyika Territory 
S¥BSCRIBED CAPITAL... ++» £&4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ; .-. &2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND eee eee eee £2,200,000 
Bank coaducts every description of a yt nous business. 
- Trusteeships and paws amas sat undertaken 


Uganda 


















Trade with Canada 
We provide a complete and informed banking 
service for foreign traders through branches 
‘from ‘coast to coast. Correspondents the 

world over. 

London Offices—6Lothbury, _ _E: Bs Melnerney, Mgr. 

2-4 Cockspur St S.A. L. R. Newman, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA ) %, ,=*. : 


Offices in New York en York and | “ West Indies, Central 
Paris and South America 


“Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 
























NO’ 














A. 4, LEWIS, Manager. 
Lenden Office: 6, OLD JEWRY, €.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRAIAA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 





> ee a ae 
















REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS o— 

ASSETS EXCEED 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED dequeue 
Accouats) 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited from men and women for the appointment of 
a Junior Research Worker. A Honours Economics Degtee, pre- 


7 from a British Univ y, is essential and research or other 
rience of statistical work ot : 





WORTH-WHILE post required by 

A es trative —, and sound 
n negotiations and in Pree re 

ter; "travelled: sound knowledge of public 


TH 








an applied chetases is desirable, 
XPERIBNCED Personal "Secretary required - Chairman m: = 
Sa pproved cases AD eee te together with the wan a plese E tion/Production Organisation.—Write full particulars and 
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o ‘ e are: j f or a e De iof 
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